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~The Debate on The Notes 


Last week we charged Mr. Eden with 
diplomatic fraud, expecting that this gtave 
charge would be subjected to searching 
scrutiny in the Commons. This expecta- 


. tion ha§ not been fulfilled, despite repeated 
-requests by Mr. Attlee that Parliament 


. should express its views on the East-West 


deadlock before Bermuda. We can appreciate 
*. why Mr. Eden was anxious at this time to 


~ avoid any searching examination of his claim 


we Mee. 
y i$ jo 


that Soviet preconditions had torpedoed a 
Four-Power Conference. But if the Commons 
are denied a discussion, the debate can still 
take place in the columns of the press ; and 
we are glad that both The Times and the 
Manchester Guardian have entered the fray. 

True to character, The Times is the more 
independent of Mr, Eden’s two defenders. 
It frankly admits that our. assertion that 
Mr. Molotov did not turn down a Conference 
on Germany is true “in a strictly literal 
sense.” But we are then told that “ any 


a judgment based simply on a scrutiny of 


the rival seties of Notes vould be bound to 
be academic. ~ Fundamentally each side has 
come to recognise . . . that agreement on 


_ Germany and Austria cannot be achiev 


| This is a dangerously two-edged defence, 
| — for which Mr. Eden will scarcely be grateful. 


If the true situation is that both sides are 


_ Sticking obstinately to their old positions, 


then Mr. Eden’s charge that Soviet pre- 
conditions made the Conference impossible 


falls to the ground ; and Labour’s case for 
a renewed effort to break the deadlock before 
we go ahead with Gerthan rearmament is 
overwhelming. 

The Manchester Guardian sees the danger 
of this kind of defence and boldly sticks to 
the old line. Having described the Soviet 
Note as “turgid, verbose and obscure,” 
it goes on to assert that it “ appears to insist 
on at least four conditions which must be 
accepted before the meeting.” If this state- 
ment were truce, it would mean that the Rus- 
sian. Note expressly demanded the “liqui- 
dation of the American military bases ” and 
“the renunciation of the E.D.C. and the 
Bonn Agreements ” by thie Western Powers 
before any conference can take place. The 
Manchester Guardian knows perfectly well 
that the Note makes no such demand. On 
the issue of German rearmament for instance 
the Russians merely demand a “ clarification ” 
whether the Western Powets propose simul- 
taneously to hold a conference and to ratify 
E.D.C. ; whether in fact German rearma- 
ment is to be a Western precondition in the 
sense that it is not open for negotiation at 
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the Conference. If Mr. Dulles and Mr. 
Eden are ready to discuss Germany without 
making E.D.C. a Western precondition, 
they have only to answer this. straight ques- 
tion. By evading an answer to it, and curtly 
ending the exchange of Notes, they reveal, 
first, that the West is not prepared to forgo 
German rearmament on any conditions 
whatsoever and, secondly, that Mr. Eden 
is determined to avoid admitting this because 
he knows that the admission would not be 
tolerated by British or French public opinion. 
Ever since the death of Stalin, the real 
conflict has been between those who believe 
that the East-West deadlock could conceivably 
be ended by- a high-level conference that is 
not limited to a single topic, and those who 
are determined to prevent such a conference, 
on the ground that it might lead to “ appease- 
ment.” On May 11, Sir Winston 
himself a protagonist of high-level talks 
without agenda. He warned the world that 
efforts to get a conference of Foreign Ministers 
on such a limited topic as Germany would 
lead to frustration. Mr. Attlee repeated 
this warning even more sharply when Lord 
Salisbury returned from Washington. On 
July 21, he observed: “To suggest that 
talk at a high level on the crucial question 
of Germany is likely to be fruitful by 
itself ‘seems an entire illusion”; and 
he suggested that the German problem 
could only be fruitfully discussed in the 
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larger context of Europe.and, indeed, “of the 
world as a whole, and particularly Asia.” This 
British approach was taken up in a slightly 
different form by the Kremlin. In Note after 
Note, Mr. Molotov has suggested a Five-Power 
Conference “on the causes of international 
tension” and argued that it is only within this 
framework, of high level talks without an agenda, 
that it would be sensible to discuss Germany. 
But no sooner had Mr. Molotov taken up Sir 
Winston’s cause, adding only that Russia’s ally 
China should participate, than he was accused 
of faying down an impossible precondition. The 
accusation was first made by Mr. Dulles ; but it 
was then dutifully repeated by Sir Winston’s 
own Foreign Secretary and by almost the whole 
British press, notwithstanding that Chinese par- 
ticipation is implicit in British policy towards 
Asia. Last May The Times and the Guardian 
supported Sir Winston’s initiative, although they 
well knew that from the first it was strenuously 
opposed by the U.S. What has happened in the 
last five months to make them change their 
minds-and accept the American view? Does a 
British proposal, in full accord with the main 
stream of British policy, become Communist 
propaganda merely because the Kremlin is not 
unfavourable to it and repeats some of the argu- 
ments on which it is based ? 


A Pious Resolution 


Although the Israeli representative expressed 
“profound and unreserved regret” for the in- 
cident at Quibya, he could not avert the severe 
censure resolution promoted by Britain, France 
and the U.S.A. in the Security Council. No 
friend of Israel will defend either the ruthless- 
ness employed on this occasion by the Israeli 
frontier guards or the uncritical praise accorded 
to. it in the Hebrew press. Nevertheless, we 
have some sympathy with Mr. Ben Gurion, 
who, on the eve of his retirement to.a Kibbutz 
in the Negev for meditation, has expressed his 
people’s dismay at the one-sided act of the 
three Great Powers. Mr. Ben Gurion singled 
out Britain for special attack. As the Power 
responsible for financing and training the Arab 
Legion, he claimed that we should have com- 
pelled the Jordan Government to police its side 
of.the line. There is substance in this com- 
plaint, though Mr. Ben Gurion must know that 
the demarcation line is at least as intolerable to 
the Arabs on the East as to the Jews on the 
West. The proper criticism of the three Great 
Powers is that they are contenting themselves 
with a pious resolution and making no effort 
whatsoever to create the conditions for a peace 
treaty between Israel and her_ neighbours. 
What Mr. Eden has done is to seize the oppor- 
tunity presented by the incident at Quibya to 
make a gesture towards the Arab bloc at 
Israel’s expense. Such a gesture was necessary 
in view of the support he had given to the 
French suppression of Arab nationalism in 
Morocco and Tunis, and Mr. Dulles—newly 
converted to the virtues of British and French 
colonialism and freed from the inhibitions of 
the New York mayoral elections—gave Ameri- 
can backing to this Anglo-French move. The 
game of Middle Eastern politics goes on being 
played according to traditional rules. 


Sudan Elections 


Accusations by Mr. Eden and Major Salah 
Salem have not impeded the progress of the 
Sudan Election; they have, however, had the 
effect of emphasising that the election is a choice 
between the known British administration and 
the Egyptians. Egypt’s press and radio have' for 
long been the dominant influence in the towns, 
just as the British administrators have had the 
final say in the backward districts. The time of 
the Electoral Commission is almost exclusively 
occupied in dealing with complaints from both 
sides, supported by little factual evidence, and 
no drastic action has been called for so far. 
Within its terms of reference, the Commission 
has organised the election with efficiency, 
despite the lack of non-government ~officials 
capable of acting as returning officers. It 
was not allowed to alter the previously fixed 
constituency boundaries, and there remains a 
striking disparity in voting strengths, favouring 
the towns. Six members will represent the three 
towns of Khartoum, Khartoum North, and 
Omdurman, while farther South down the 
White Nile only two will represent the same 
number of country voters, and the estimated 
42,000 people of the Haddendowa tribes will 
return one member to the House of Representa- 
tives. The National Unionist Party is the 
strongest in nominated candidates, contesting 
all the northern and ten of the southern seats, 
while the Umma Party has no candidates in the 
South and some of the northern seats are un- 
contested. After the five “graduate” seats have 
been filled, the National Unionists are expected 
to lead the Umma, with the unattached members 
of the South holding the balance with about 
twenty of the ninety-seven seats. 


U.S. Labour Unity 


Another step has been taken towards unity 
between the two main U.S. labour federations. 
At its convention in Cleveland last week, the 
C.LO. followed the A.F. of L. in ratifying a 

“no-raiding” agreement—the essential pre- 
liminary to any moves towards real collaboration 
and, later, complete fusion. The C.I.O. leaders, 
however, have made an important reservation. 
Though the officers of each of the affiliated 
unions will sign before the end of December, 
their signatures will not be exchanged with those 
of their A.F. of L. counterparts until the 
A.F. of L. is able to bring all its affiliates into 
line. The difficulty arises from the attitude of 
the powerful Teamsters’ Union, led by Dave 
Beck. This union, whose 1.4 million members 
make it the largest A.F. of L. component, has 
declared its intention of doubling its member- 
ship, and has already increased its total by steal- 
ing whole branches from C.I.O. unions. Dave 
Beck has already announced that the Teamsters 
will not sign the “ no-raiding ” armistice before 
February, when the executive next meets. This 
has greatly increased C.I.O. suspicions of Beck’s 
intentions as an empire-builder. They recall 


that it is only a few months since Beck was 
reported to be holding secret discussions with 
John L. Lewis of the Mineworkers about form- 
ing a third and breakaway federation. 
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Cautious Chancellor 


When he addressed the National Production 


Advisory Council at the end of last week, Mr. — 
Butler sounded a note much less confident | 


than that of his optimistic address to the Con- 
servative Party at Margate last month, when he — 


spoke of the increase in Britain’s gold reserves 


and promised “steady improvement.” He now — 
admits that- though industrial output—thanks — 


largely to the expansion of the building indus- 
try—is high, most of the increase in this year’s 
production has been due to the fillip given to 
domestic consumption by the last Budget. 

for foreign trade, though imports were higher 


than a year ago, exports, he said, were disap- 


pointing; Britain had been losing ground 
“ pretty steadily ” for the last two years in many 
important markets outside the sterling area. 
Special efforts in selling to America had been 
meeting with some success, but the Chancellor 
is clearly conscious that the small dollar market 
is marginal in the British economy. The real 
trouble is that-exporters are failing to gain, or 

even to hold, their ground in markets outside 
the United States. There is no reason to 
believe that British prices—still less . labour: 
costs—are unduly high. It is rather a case of 
paying dearly for our acquiescence in Ameri- 
can political embargoes on East-West trade, for 
the distortion of production caused by rearma- 
ment, and for neglect by complacent British 


exporters of their sy customers’ require- _ 


ments—neglect, above all (and this is where 
rearmament really hurts) of deliveries as quick 
as those provided by Germany and Japan. 


Cleaner Food : 


The “Clean Food” Bill, now on its way 
through Parliament, has rightly extended regis- 
tration to all premises where food is handled 
and stored; it has also substituted specific regu- 
lations about sanitation and general hygiene for 
the general “standards” laid down in the 1938 
Act and provided stiff penalties for defaulters, 
This is a great and overdue improvement. The 
Bill also requires that manufacturers state in full 
the ingredients used, and provides for the pro- 


hibition or control of those which are suspected. 


to be harmful, pending analysis to test their 
immediate and cumulative effects. This, how- 
ever, does not go far enough. It still leaves it 
to the initiative of the «authorities to challenge 
a doubtful ingredient. It would be better to 
provide for a “permitted” list of ingredients; 
before a manufacturer could use a new 
ingredient, he would first have to secure 
Ministry approval of its safety. This Bill, more- 
over, does not seem to provide machinery for 


adequate inspection and enforcement of the 


excellent principles of hygiene that it lays down. 
There is still too much variation between one 
local authority and another, and ‘the local 
inspectors are often overworked, even when they 
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PARIS 
Shadow of Bermuda 


Our Paris Correspondent writes: This week’s 
foreign affairs debate—the first since February, 
1952—-was held with three ends in view: first to 
give Deputies-a long-delayed opportunity to air 
their views on Europe, secondly to provide a 
dress-rehearsal for the decisive debate on E.D.C. 
it is hoped to hold in February, and finally to give 
M. Laniel some sort of a mandate when he 
attends the Bermuda conference on December 4. 
Despite the forty solid hours of oratory and a 
round dozen motions from various groups, only 
the first of these aims was achieved. There is 
still no guarantee that the Assembly will ratify 
E.D.C., and it is even less certain what, if any- 
thing, M. Laniel will have to say at Bermuda. .~ 

Before the debate, the Government made 
desperate efforts-to put pressure on- members: of 
the majority parties who still had doubts about 
E.D.C. An example of this pressure—designed 
to show that Deputies who oppose E.D.C. are out 
of step with the country—was a public opinion 
poll published two weeks ago. According to this, 
46 per cent. of the French support E.D.C. and 


only 22 per cent. oppose it. Naturally, 
these figures were* widely quoted by the 
Government press. Subsequently, however, 


a totally different story came to light. It 
now appears that this “recent” survey was 
taken in April (that is, before the last Govern- 
ment crisis and the German elections) and kept in 
cold storage until an opportune moment. It also 
appears that the survey was paid for by the 
Minister of Defence, M. Pleven, who drew up 
the questions himself and arranged them in an 
order calculated to achieve the desired result. 
Even so, the results were so disappointing that 
most of them had to be suppressed: the figures 
quoted above .were, in fact, the only favourable 
ones.- To the question “Do you support. the 
project for E.D.C. actually under consideration by 
the Assembly? ” only 30 per cent. replied “ Yes,” 
and the supporters of German rearmament—under 
any 2gis—were even less numerous. Finally, the 
survey decisively reinforced the view of those who 
claim that the country is insufficiently informed 
about the Treaty for the Assembly to take a 
decision yet. To the question “ Has the Assembly 
already voted the Treaty?” 8 per cent. replied 
“Yes” and a further 52 per cent. confessed that 
they didn’t know. 

The debate itself, like most dress-rehearsals, 
was inordinately long and.a trifle ragged. Never- 
theless, the speeches reflected a real feeling that 
France’s destiny is at stake. They also disclosed 
a new sense of urgency. The shadow of Bermuda 
loomed, and there is a growing feeling among the 
opponents of E.D.C. that continued procrasti- 
nation is endangering France’s right to be con- 
sidered a major Power. 
opposition elements are unable, as yet, to agree 
on a common alternative. This dilemma is seen 
most clearly in the attitude of the Socialists. 
Since M. Mollet’s speech at Strasbourg, in which 
he appeared to commit the Party to ratification, 
the anti-E.D.C. section, led by Jules Moch and 
Daniel Mayer, has come out into the open. ‘The 
persistent rumour that Mollet made this speech 
as a result of a bargain with the M.R.P. over the 
municipal elections of Arras, of which Mollet is 
mayor, together, with his recent threat to “dis- 
cipline” Socialist deputies who failed to follow 
the leadership over E.D.C., have tended to harden 
the opposition. When the official Socialist motion 
for the debate was presented for the approval of 
the Party, 35 deputies voted against it; at the same 
time, 42 Socialists resigned in a body from the 
Socialist Movement for a United States of 
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In addition, the various . 


Europe, which is supported by the official leader- 
ship. Nevertheless, the Socialist Left still has no 
positive solution to the German problem. 

A new factor in the situation was introduced 
by M. Laniel’s decision on Wednesday to 
demand a vote of confidence in a policy aimed— 
with every safeguard for France—at a continu- 
ance. of “European unification.” Bermuda ahead, 
the ’plane waiting once again, he may get a 
majority; but the vote will settle nothing deci- 
sively. As M. Mendés-France said in the debate, 
a disunited France and a united Europe are in- 
compatible. “Confidence,” in these vague terms, 
does not spell French unity on_E.D.C. 


ROME 
The Real Problems 


Our Rome.Correspondent writes: Preliminary 
discussions suggested that Signor Pella’s consent 
last week-end to a conference of experts on Trieste 
would ride the minor storms created against it by 
extremists of Left and Right. With the exception 
of the Communists, of certain neo-Fascists, and 
of such intransigent Monarchists as Signor Del 
Croix, the Government’s critics have been 
cautious; and the formula of a “technical con- 
ference” successfully side-stepped Italy’s formal 
refusal to confer without the prior cession of Zone 
A. Likewise, despite dissensions among the 
Demochristians,- emphasis has gradually been 
transferred in recent weeks from claims on the 
whole Free Territory to demands for effect to be 
given to the Allied declaration of October 8. The 
way to compromise is open. Meanwhile the 
Government, originally regarded as a “ caretaker ” 
administration, has profited by its “firmness” 
over the Trieste question; it now appears to have 
settled in. 

Opposition to Signor De Gasperi was what 
chiefly provoked the Ministerial crisis of the 
summer: but now, with De Gasperi as Secretary 
of the Parliamentary Demochristians, who com- 
mand 265 of Signor Pella’s 340-odd supporters, it 
is felt by many observers (including, to judge by 
his speeches, Signor De Gasperi) that “ new pres- 
byter is but old priest writ large.” One of: the 
chief test cases for such suspicions is the 
Government’s handling of the industrial crisis—a 
far more real problem for any Italian government 
at present than the splendours and tragedies of 
Trieste. Not until the middle of October, after 
one general strike, the threat of another, some out- 
breaks of violence and general labour unrest, did 
the Ministry of Labour at last intervene in the 
long-standing wage disputes between the unions 
and the employers’ confederation. Owing to 
hostility between the three major unions and the 
neo-Fascist-backed. C.I.S.N.L., no joint con- 
ferences have been possible, and separate proces- 
sions of delegates have followed one another in 
and out of the Ministry for some weeks. Mean- 
while, the Government has announced wage pro- 
jects for State employees which cut across both 
the proposals of the unions and the partial findings 
of the Technical Commission appointed over a 
year ago. For their part, the employers and the 
Right wing of the Christian Democrats have pub- 
licly refused to budge before union pressure; and 
although agitation over 2,000 dismissals at the 
Terni steel works has led to some concessions, 
similar agitation has not prevented the closure of 
the Pignone works in Florence, which has thrown 
another 2,000 out of their jobs. Some of these 
have returned to work in the foundry, where 
certain orders are still outstanding: but this 
Chance of a Lifetime situation cannot last long. 
It is, in fact, only the most conspicuous of Signor 
Pella’s problems. 





PAKISTAN 
Deal Over Bases 


A Correspondent writes: Mr. Ghulam 
Mohammed, Governor-General of Pakistan, and 
General Ayub Khan, his Commander-in-Chief, 
would be very wise to publish a White Paper as 
quickly as possible stating just exactly what they 
did promise to the United States in the way of 
air bases. Mr. Ghulam Mohammed, on his re- 
turn through London, described the report that 
his Government was negotiating with the U.S. 
Government for military assistance in return for 
American bases as “absolutely unfounded and 
baseless.” The General, returning via Tokyo, 
emphatically denied that he had concluded a mili- 
tary agreement with America. But no one is so 
naive as to believe that talks with President Eisen- 
hower and top-ranking military and Intelligence 
officials were confined to thanking the Americans 
for a million tons of wheat and graciously offering 
to present the U.S. with some of Pakistan’s 
famous Sindhi bulls. State Department officials 
admitted that informal talks about the role of 
Pakistan in the Middle East had been on for a 
year, though the President said that the U.S. 
would be “most cautious” in doing anything 
which might make India restless. Mr. Dulles told 
the Indian Ambassador in Washington that, while 
a military agreement with Pakistan was contem- 
plated, India’s interests would be kept in mind. 

Pentagon planners clearly want to extend the 
arc of their air bases around the Southern flank 
of Soviet Asia. As Homer Bigart points out in 
the New York Herald Tribune, bases in Pakistan 
not only offer “a take-off point within striking 
distance of Russia’s atomic plants and other war 
installations behind the Urals” but “provide a 
point of return for strategic bombers striking at 
Russia across the Polar zone from Thule base in 
Greenland.” The Pentagon wants to hurry up 
such planning and would like a bilateral Treaty, 
making Pakistan the “Spain” of Asia. But the 
State Department would rather go slower; they 
have to consider the reaction of Indians. 

In Pakistan itself, Mr. Ghulam Mohammed 
will meet opposition among all sections of the 
public, except perhaps Army leaders and the most 
extreme of the Mullahs. Unfortunately, the 
Constituent Assembly has now adjourned until 
next February. In the absence of any real Parlia- 
ment or political organisations, the burden of 
opposition to the Government is borne mainly by 
the press. This raises the question whether the 
press is free to criticise. Only last week, the day 
after the Assembiy adjourned, the Government 
took action against Dawn and its evening paper 
Evening Star, withdrawing advertisements, refus- 
ing permission for its sale in Government offices 
and refusing any of its staff or correspondents 
access to any Government office or official 
function. The reason given is that articles de- 
manding a proper inquiry into the assassination of 
Liaquat Ali Khan “transgressed the bounds of 
legitimate criticism.” Dawn is powerful enough 
and rich enough to defend itself, but the Govern- 
ment’s action is regarded as the thin end of a 
dangerous wedge. 

The next few months will be decisive in the his- 
tory of this new Republic. The choice becomes 
clearer: on the one hand, military alignment with 
America, a further increase in expenditure on 
military requirements, which already account for 
70 per cent. of the Budget and the strengthening 
of communalism (these trends invariably coin- 
cide); on the other, the continuation of Prime 
Minister Mohammed Ali’s policy of strengthen- 
ing ties with India, of settling the Kashmir prob- 
lem, and of making a secular State. There is no 
doubt which policy will benefit Pakistan. 





W i1u the news of the breakdown in negotiations between unions and 
employers in the engineering industry, and with the warning of an 
industry-wide strike demonstration next Wednesday, the public must 
realise that Britain’s most important exporting industry is in trouble. 


Neither the deep-felt discontent inside the industry, nor the wage. 


claim itself, nor the conduct of negotiations in the last four months, 
can be written off as Communist agitation. In spite of what amounts 
to something like a conspiracy of silence in most of the Press, the unions’ 
case is a strong one. The three million workers in the industry are all 
—notwithstanding some differences of opinion on tactics—understand- 
ably resentful at the way in which, despite its merit, the claim has been 
turned down out of hand by the employers. . This is the background 
against which we publish in the following columns an analysis of the 
claim and the employers’ answer to it. 

The unions’ case, backed by the full siianlen of the Confedera- 
tion of Shipbuilding and Engineering Unions, comprising 39 unions, 
big and small, in the industry, is based on the twin propositions that 
the engineers need a wage advance to keep up with the rising cost of 
living, and that they are entitled to a better share of the increased pro- 
ductivity (and profits) of the post-war years. The figures published 
below suggest that the first of these propositions is not easy to establish 
with the certainty which the unions would claim for it, if one accepts 
the employers’ proposition that the average rise in earnings, including 
overtime, should be measured against the increase in the cost of living. 
But this calculation is reasonably held by the unions to be unsatisfactory. 
It conceals the large number of workers who fall well below the average, 
and obscures the fact that the engineer is able to maintain his position 
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The Engineers’ Wage Claim 


only by working, if he is “ lucky ” enough to have the opportunity, longer 


and longer hours to keep up with prices. The unions, we believe, are 


justified in claiming that it is wage rates, not earnings, which must be 


adjusted to the cost of living. 
The case for a greater share in profits is comet strong: indeed, 


the employers have, in substance, produced ofily two arguments to — 


counter it. First, that the claim would, in fact, cost somewhat more 
than the men allege, at a time when prices must be competitive; and 
secondly, that engineering profits have in general been used to accumu- 
late necessary reserves and to re-equip the industry. Neither of these 
arguments refutes the men’s fundamental claim that the due reward 
of labour is of an equal priority, and that, in any. case, it is their efforts, 
coupled with their wage restraint, which have enriched the industry. 
In the face of these industrial arguments, strong though they are, it 
might have been possible for a Labour Government to ask the unions 


to moderate their claim; and that course might have been reasonable in 
In the light of the present Govern- 


different economic circumstances. 
ment’s economic policy, in particular its abandonment of price controls 
and subsidies, no such general economic appeal can be justified. Mr 
Butler has chosen to reverse the trend of Labour’s welfare economics: 
the freedom he has offered the country has been, to a measureable extent. 
at the expense of the lower income groups. The Government cannot 
now complain if the organised workers are resolute to squeeze what 


benefits they can from the principle of “free for all.” Judged indus-. 


trially, the engineers’ case is broadly established. Judging it in the 
light of national economic policy, we believe that the unions would be 
failing their members if they shrank from fighting it. 


The Story of the Negotiations 


Tre negotiations which have led to the present 
crisis .in the engineering and shipbuilding 
industries. have been protracted. On May 21 
last the Confederation of Shipbuilding and 
Engineering Unions wrote to the Engineering and 
Allied Employers’ National Federation and to the 
Shipbuilding Employers’ Federation letters sub- 
mitting the following claim : 

That an increase of 15 per cent. be granted on 
the consolidated time rates of all grades of adult 
male workers, both time and pieceworkers, the 
amount accruing to be added to earnings. 

Conferences, to discuss this demand, between the 
Confederation and the two Federations of the 
employers, first met in the last week of July, when 
the men’s reasoned case was presented. At 
conferences held in mid-October the employers 
announced their reasons for turning down the 
demands ; and further meetings in November 
left the deadlock unresolved. 

The wage structure of the industry is elaborate 
and archaic. Addressing the Court of Inquiry in 
1948, Mr. Jack Tanner described it as “‘ a patch- 
work affair, which for over fifty years has been 
modified and adapted . . . it has not only become 
complex, but from our point of view certainly 
unsuited to the industry or modern conditions.” 
It provides for substantial variations between 
different areas—a relic of former negotiations on a 
District level—and for a variety of ways in which 
bonuses can be awarded, thus creating differences 
between one factory and another even in the same 
town, let alone within a District. 

The unions’ objective, therefore, has been to 
lift the national minimum wage, upon which both 
differentials and bonuses are worked out. On this 
account, the employers’ policy has always been to 
resist increases in the basic or consolidated rate 
and to concede wage claims in the forms of 
bonuses and other supplementary payments. 

Apart from special agreements about women 


workers, apprentices and dilutees, the union 
negotiators are concerned primarily with two 
basic rates—the unskilled rate (mainly time- 
workers) and the skilled rate, which is paid partly 
to all kinds of pieceworkers and partly to time- 
workers. In 1938, the minima were 68s. for skilled 
and 53s. for unskilled timeworkers ; the equivalent 
figures today are 136s. 4d. and 118s.. 4d. 

A large number of engineering workers, however, 
are On piecework. Their wages are worked out in 
a different fashion. First they receive 66s. a week 
as a minimum for a 44-hour week, plus 1s. 2d. per 
hour as a National Bonus, plus at least 45 per cent. 
(it may be much higher) of their weekly basic rate. 





A STATEMENT by MR. TANNER, 
President of the A.E.U. 

I am glad to know that the NEw 
STATESMAN AND NATION is devoting 
some of its valuable space to an examin- 
ation of this dispute. The unions, I 
believe, have a good case for an increase, 
and the more it is examined, the more 
support it will receive. 

Our claim rests on the grounds that, 
during recent years, the real standard of 
living of the majority of shipbuilding and 

_ engineering workers has fallen, des spite 
the fact that the productivity of t. 
labour and the profits of their employers 
have risen uninterruptedly. These are 
facts. The workers, therefore, are en- 
titled to an increase and there can be 
little doubt that the industry is in a 
position to grant one. If there are some 
firms who will find it difficult to do so, 
that is a reflection on their efficiency. 
If the necessity to meet the claim forces 
them to improve their efficiency,.so much 








the better for us all. 





This gives them 147s. Id. minimum, if their normal 
piecework output is the average of a worker of 
average ability. In fact, if they work overtime, 
or produce above the average output, or both, 
their gross earning will be higher than this. 

Yet their piecework earnings may be computed 
in a number of different ways. It may be straight 
piecework, in which case they are paid so much 
per piece, and earn as much more above the 
minimum as they produce. Or they may be “ time 
pieceworkers,” for whom a job is rated in terms of 
hours. In such instances, they may work under 
one of a variety of pricing systems, some of which 
pass on to the worker only a proportion of the 


time he has saved by exceeding his *‘ norm.” 


How, in fact, have the unions’ claims resulted 
in recent years? We take the minimum rates of 
skilled timeworkers as the index. 

In June, 1939, the national average was 73s. 10d. 
At the end of the war, April, 1945, this had risen 


to 96s. 10d. Since then, the stages have been: 
Date _—"s Rate 
d. 
April, 1946 ‘a ae we 102 10 
October, 1948> .. aa os 107 C 
- November, 1950 118 6 
November, 1951 129 0 
November, 1952 136 4 


The reason why the. present demand is for a 
percentage increase is that the effect of the flat-rate 


increases which have recently been the rule in the - 


industry has been to whittle away the normal 
differential between skilled and unskilled rates. 
Skilled wages, before the war, were 28 per cent. 
above those of labourers, whereas today the 
skilled man’s rate is only about 15 per cent above 
the labourer’s. : 

The case for the wage increase now claimed was 
argued in greatest detail at the conferences 
between the Confederation and the Engineering 
and -Allied- Employers, but the arguments 


adduced by the Confederation on ‘behalf of the 
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shipbuilding workers were broadly similar. The 
case rests on three propositions— 
1. That wages in the last five years have failed to 
keep pace with the rise in the cost of living. 


2. That during this period the productivity of. 
the industry’s labour force has greatly increased. 


3. That, having regard to the high profits made 
by enginecring and shipbuilding firms, and the 
comparatively small percentage of the value of 
gross output represented by a 15 per cent. wage- 
increase, the industry can well afford to meet the 
claim. 

The arguments on both sides can be best 
considered under these three separate heads. © 


Wages and Living Costs 


Since June, 1947, the official Index figure of 
the cost of living has risen by 40 per cent. The 
Engineering and Allied Employers preferred to 
take January, 1948, as the datum level—since 
when the increase has been approximately 35 
per cent. It seems reasonable, however, to 
regard 40 per cent. as the increase in living costs 
relevant to the claim—with one significant quali- 
fication. The Confederation have justifiably 
argued that, since 1948, the disproportionate rise 
in food prices (nearly 70 per cent) has meant 
that the pattern of expenditure on which the 
Index is based has been distorted: the average 
working-class family is now compelled to spend 
on food a much greater proportion of income 
than was the case a few years ago, so that for 
such consumers the average level of living costs 
has risen more sharply than is reflected in the 
all-in Index figure. Furthermore, as the Con- 
federation reminded the employers, the de- 
rationing of meat, milk products and fats fore- 
shadowed for 1954 means that a’ further appre- 
ciable increase in living costs is imminent. 

As compared with the 40 per cent., officially 
estimated, increase in the cost of living, the 
Confederation pointed out that in the engineering 
sections of the industry (excluding shipbuilding) 
the increases conceded since 1947 in the minimum 
time-rates of skilled fitters and turners amounted 
to only 33.6 per cent. To this the Engineering 
and Allied Employers retorted that attention 
should be fixed not on hourly rates cf wages but 
on the-actual weekly wage packet. Accordingly, 
they submitted detailed figures showing average 
weekly earnings both of timeworkers and piece- 
workers in one week of June, 1953, as compared 
with one week cf January, 1948. The figures 
(omitting fractions of a penny) for timeworkers* 
of different classes are set out in the table at the 
foot of the adjoining columns, with a comparable 
figure for all grades in shipbuilding. The figures 
show’an average increase in earnings, according 
to the employers, of 48 per cent. in the case of 
engineering, and 43 per cent. in the case of 
shipbuilding, since January 1948. 

The Confederation, however, were quick to 
point out that the earnings, as shown by the 


employers, included overtime, and-that, on the 


employers’ figures, the average amount of over- 
time worked, as shown in the table below, had 
roughly doubled since 1948. A fair, if rough 
and ready, calculation is that, excluding overtime, 
average earnings have increased since 1948 by 
only 34 per cent. in the case of shipbuilding and 
39 per cent. in the case of engineering. The only 
proper comparison, the Confederation argued, 
is one between the cost of living and average 
earnings for the normal week of 44 hours: overtime 
earnings must be discounted as offset by the loss 
of leisure. and the strain which overtime entails. 
As the last column in the table shows, the 





* Pieceworkers’ carnings, as given by the employers, 
were in 1953 about 16s. per week higher. In their case 
he increase over 1948 was showa as 47 per cent. 
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increase of earnings, if overtime is excluded, in the 
case of the unskilled men, who find it hardest to 
make ends meet, has not matched even officially 
admitted rises in living costs. 

The unions also rightly stressed that the in- 
dustrial averages given by the employers conceal 
the fact that throughout the industry overtime is 
very uncvenly distributed. That is, in shipbuild- 
ing it tends to be concentrated closely on the 
ship-repairing section, while a survey conducted 
by the Ministry of Labour showed that, during 
1952, only one quarter of the total number of 
workers in Vehicle production were on overtime, 
and that approximately one-third of the total 
workers in Engineering and Electrical Goods 
received overtime pay. This means that average 
weekly earnings of the majority in Vehicles, 
Engineering and Shipbuilding range from 15s. to 
30s. a week less than the industrial averages in 
the pay-packets as presented by the employers. 

Furthermore, the industrial average of £9 10s. 
—based on gross earnings—is ‘ boosted” by 
high rates received by a relatively small group of 
Aircraft and Vehicle employees; it conceals very 
low levels of pay in other parts of the industry. 
There ar: many skilled engineers in general 
workshops whose wage, before tax, is less than 
£8 a week. 

Finally, with regard to- the employers’ 
“ break-down,”’ the Confederation took exception 
to calculations based on one selected week in 
each of two years. They pointed out that in the 
latest issue of the Blue Book National Income and 
Expenditure the total amount paid in wages in the 
enginecring, shipbuilding, electrical goods and 
vehicles industries is given-as follows :— 

1948 1952. 
£m. ‘ 643 870 

This shows an increase, including all payments 
for overtime, of roughly 35 per cent.. In the 
same period of time, numbers employed rose 
from. 2,710,000 to 2,977,000, or by nearly 10 
per cent. From this it follcws that the average 
annual remuneration increased by just cver 23 
per cent., as compared w.th a rise in the cost of 
living during the same period of about 26 per 
cent. In other words, in the last complete year, 
wages, including overtime, had fallen behind 
the rise in the cost of living ; and, having regard 
to subsequent and prospective increases in living 
costs, the situation has not been redressed by the 
7s: 4d. weekly advance granted a year ago. 
To the argument that special earnings for over- 
time should not be included in an estimation of 
living standards, the employers had no effective 
reply: their contention appeared to be that 
workers were lucky in being given the chance to 
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exceed the normal working week which they had, 
secured by hard-won agreement. 


Output and Productivity 
The following table, based on the official 
Digest of Statistics, shows the expansion of 
production in comparison with manpower em- 
ployed during the past four years : 


Engineering, Shipbuilding and Electrical Goods 


Production Manpower Productivity 
Index Index Index 
(1948 = 100) 
1949 106 100 106 
1950 Fat 116 100 116 
1951 ae 127 104 122 
1952 oe 127 104 122 
Vehicles 
1949 os 111 104.5 106 
1950 ee 121 106 114 
1951 P 124 107 116 
1952 124 107 116 


On these impressive figures the only comment 
of the Engineering and Allied Employers was 
that— 


1. To a considerable extent the reasons for 
increased output were improved technique and 
new and more efficient machinery. 


2. That increased output would “in normal 
circumstances,”’ mean higher earnings. 

The unions did not dispute the installation of 
new machinery, but insisted that, in considering 
productivity, account must be ‘taken of the man 
as well as the machine. As for the employers’ 
second point, the rejoinder was that circumstances 
could not be said to be “‘ normal ”’ when the cost 
of living was rising steeply. No serious effort was 
made to rebut the case that workers’ productivity 
in the industry as a whole had strikingly increased 
since 1948.. There was also an increase of 28 per 
cent. in productivity between 1946 and 1948, so 
that output per person employed today is at least 
50 per cent. greater than seven years ago. 


Profits and Capacity to Pay 


The Confederation put forward one un- 
challengeable set of figures. The Blue Book 
National Income and Expenditure shows that gross 
profits in engineering, shipbuilding and electrical 
goods manufacture were, in 1947, £152m., and 
in 1951, £305m.—an increase of 101 per cent. 

They also presented the employers with sum- 
maries of the analyses published in the Economist 
and the Financial Times of the accounts of engin- 
eering companies, These figures are not strictly 
comparable over a longer period than 12 months, 
as the companies included in the various years are 
not identical. The trend, however, of gross profits 
(see next page) is clear. 



































Average Weekiy Earnings Increase 
Earnings Overtime Worked over 1948 
Class of Worker 
Jan., June, Jan., | - June, Overtime | Overtime 
1948. 1953. 1948. | 1953. | Included. | Excluded. 
s. d. s. d. Hours Hours Per cent. | Per cent. 
| (6) 
Skilled Fitters (other than toolroom).. | 140.8 208.7 2.9 5.4 | 48 39 
Turners and Machinemen : 
(i) Rated as or above fitter. . ‘ 134.10 203.11 13 4.1 51 40 
(ii) Rated below fitter oe | S153) 172A 344 3.9 49 40 
Toolroom Fitters and kanes op: f- ROOT. 234.7 0.9 3.8 49 37 
Pattern Makers : -- | 146,10 215.9 0.8 2.4 47 40 
Sheet Metal Workers . e- | 142.1 206.11 1.8 ke 46 40 
Moulders (loose pattern) : so | 8368 187.11 1.5 1.7 39 38 
Platers, Riveters and Caulkers ‘ 136.3 203,11 1.7 5.1 50 37 
Labourers sa , 113.3 163.4 3.9 63- | 44 32 
Above classes combined .. | 1288 190.1 | “27 }° 51 | 48 | 39 
Shipbuilding, all grades ww St. | 139.5 (a)| 199.4 32° | 48 | 3 | 34 








(a) April; 1947. (6) N.S. & N. estimate on assumption that overtime was paid for as “ time and one- 
third.” 


More allowance for higher week-end overtime rates would further reduce these figures. 
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Engineering and Sh'pbuilding Gress Profits 


Per Cent. 
Accounts published in : Increase 
1948... tA te + 30.6 
1949 + 21 
1950 + 20.2 
2951-53 ae os ane ee + 27 
i Ee me Ae Hiss = + 18.4 
1953 (five months) + 9.2 


The companies 
numbered 581. Their gross profits were £362m. 
Their Ordinary Share Capital was £326m. They 
earned fer Ordinary dividends £103m. Their 
total Reserves amounted to £673m. 

Commenting on these figures, Mr. J. Tanner, 
for the Confederation, observed that they 
suggested that since the war the proceeds of 
greatly increased productivity had been very 
unequally shared as between capital and labour. 

As for the cost of the 15 per cent. increase, the 
Confederation pointed out that the value of gross 
output in various sections of the industry as 
revealed in the 1950 Census of Production shows 
that an increase of 15 per cent. in wage rates 
would increase total costs of production by some- 
thing like 3 per cent. 

In reply, the employers argued that the pub- 
lished figures of profits submitted by the Con- 
federation were misleading on two grounds. First, 
the total number of engineering firms was in the 
region of 20,000; it did not follow that the host 
of small firms had done nearly as well as the large 
firms whose accounts the Economist and the 
Financial Times analysed. (They had no com- 
ments on the Blue Book disclosure of the £150m. 
rise in annual profits between 1947 and 1951.) 

Secondly, the industry’s policy had consistently 
been to “ plough back ”’ profits. Apart from the 
need for further capital to finance additional stocks 
and work in progress during a period of expansion, 
the formation of gross fixed capital in engineering, 
shipbuilding, electrical goods and_ vehicles 
between 1948 and 1951 had amounted to £333m. 
Profits, measured by real capital employed, were 
comparatively modest—about 10-11 per cent. 
earned—and had recently shown a declining 
tendency, though there had been no corresponding 
decline in dividends. Any advance in wages 
would compel a general increase in prices and 
would destroy the industry’s ability to maintain 
its exports. During the past year or two the 
output of the engineering industry had been greatly 
in excess of incoming orders, whose volume, in 
the year ended May, 1953, had dropped by 
25 per cent. as compared with the previous year. 
The shipbuilding-employers also emphasised that 
high prices were already restricting orders from 
shipowners, and that foreign competition was 
becoming a more serious factor. The Engineering 
and Allied Employers did not accept the con- 
tention that a 15 per cent. wage advance would 
increase total costs by only 3 percent. Overheads 
and sub-contracted costs would also rise. 

The answer of the Confederation was that, 
in the case of shipbuilding, the current order book 
represented four times annual output. Moreover, 
apart from questions of political embargoes on 
East-West trade, engineering export orders had 
been lost, not because British prices had been 
uncompetitive, but because delivery dates were 
too slow. In conclusion, they quoted a comment 
from Engineering to the effect that, in the absence 
of pressure for higher wages, there was a real 
danger lest, in contrast to the U.S., the engineer- 
ing industry in the U.K. would continue to retain 
its outmoded machinery and to maintain itself in 
a competitive world only at the expense of the 
standard of living of the workpeople. “ British 
engineering,’ said Mr. Tanner, “ will never be 
able to measure up to its tasks on a basis of low 
and falling real wages.” 


London Diary 


Mk. Arriee must have found it an embarrassing 
choice making his mind up whether or not to 
accept the Freedom of the City. He was no 
doubt touched by the mark of personal respect, 
surely genuine, which was being offered him; 
and, in the past, Prime Ministers of other parties 
have traditionally regarded this Freedom as a 
signal hono On the other hand, Mr. Attlee, 
as Leader of the Labour Party, cannot be divorced 
from his background; and this “honour” was 
offered by those who have fought most ruthlessly 
to prevent the realisation of Mr. Attlee’s political 
ideals. It is only four years, incidentally, since 
the City publicly insulted Mr. Attlee, then Prime 
Minister, .at the Lord Mayor’s Banquet. His 
decision in 1953 to accept the honour of those 
who insulted him in 1949 may have been deter- 
mined as much as anything by a desire not to 
shirk a difficult issue. But however strong that 
motive may have been, I shouldn’t wonder if 
Mr. Attlee has since had second thoughts. 


* * * 


The welcome accorded him as he drove through 
the streets was, it is true, spontaneous and warm; 
and if the Freedom of the City had anything to 
do with the ordinary folk of London, it would be 
offered with enthusiasm and could be accepted 
with dignity. As things were, the City Cham- 
berlain managed to extol Mr. Attlee’s virtues 
with scarcely a hint of his Socialist faith or of 
the controversial triumphs of °45-’50. Mr. 
Attlee decided to reply in the same coin. Sir 
Winston Churchill later proposed Mr. Attlee’s 
health in a speech which was regarded by the 
Mansion House crowd as non-political. By care- 
fully patronising language he managed to belittle 
Mr. Attlee’s personal achievement and (in line 
with his current political tactics of dividing the 
Left) to rub in Mr, Attlee’s responsibility for 
rearmament and the atom bomb. Most of the 
press, Cassandra bravely dissenting, lauded it all 
as. a splendid example of the “British way in 
politics”—as the Daily Telegraph entitled an 
especially nauseous leader. I call that bunk. 
Many Labour people feel that with the best of 
intentions Mr. Attlee allowed himself to look a 
little silly. 

* * * 


Speaking of Cassandra, I congratulate the 
Mirror group on thinking up by far the best stunt 
yet for putting a new angle on The Tour. Rex 
North’s broadside in last Sunday’s Pictorial at 
the press treatment of the Royal family is in the 
best traditions of Geraldine House. H. G. 
Bartholomew would have been proud of it. By 
attacking the bureaucracy which, it is held in 
Fetter Lane, prevents the Queen and the Duke 
leading the lives of ordinary people, the Mirror 
group can sensationalise its treatment of 
Royalty without appearing personally critical of 
the Queen. Moreover, if the Australian reaction 
to Royal ceremonial resembles this time what it 
has sometimes been in the past, there are likely 
to be some explosive moments on the tour. The 
Mirror and the Pictorial have provided them- 
selves with an excellent stalking horse which, in 
Australian conditions, may well turn out to be a 
Derby winner; while the fact that Rex North 
should have been (presumably) encouraged by 
Her Majesty to rebuke all his rivals for their 
treatment of Royal news must seem to some to 
bestow on his paper a fragrance which it might 
otherwise lack. One thing troubles me. I hope 
the Editor has conscientiously ascertained that the 
Queen’s personal wishes are being correctly 
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reported by Mr. North. After all, there was the 
sad occasion a little while back when the Pictorial, 
in an effort to help the Palace, reported that 
Prince Charles was being brought up as a vege- 
tarian. It would be a pity if they had to apologise 
all over again. 


* * * 


Still, brash though they are, I like the Mirror 
and its Sunday sister. In spite of being some of 
the time dirty and a lot of the time silly, they are 
superbly produced and both have the guts to say 
what they think in language their readers will 
understand. An excellent example was the 


Mirror’s leading article on Wednesday lambast- — 


ing the idiocy of the officials in Bermuda, who 


had seen to it that no coloured guest was invited — 


to Tuesday’s State Dinner for the Queen. The 
Mirror need apologise to nobody for keeping the 


closest watch for signs of racial discrimination © 


and a colour bar during the Royal Tour. When 
it finds them (as it surely will if officialdom gets 
its way), I hope it will continue to raise its 
raucous voice as it did this week. All credit to 
Fenner Brockway, that unwearying doer of good, 
and to the Labour Members who supported him 
in his Commons resolution; but they will be the 
first to admit that the voice of the Mirror can 
carry even farther. 
*x * * 


I have always understood that when a defendant 
pleads not guilty to a criminal charge, he is not 
necessarily saying “No, I didn’t do it.” He may 
want to say, “I don’t think that describes what 
I did,” or “It’s up to you to prove what I did.” 
All he is expected to say at that moment is 
“guilty” or “not guilty.” Indeed, if he says 
“guilty, but . . .,” the but will be translated for 
him into a plea of not guilty, so genuine is the 
anxiety of most Benches that a man should not, 
through ignorance of the law, convict himself. So 
I don’t understand the present judicial tendency 
to tell prisoners, in the course of passing sentence 
after the jury’s verdict, that they have forfeited 
any claim to leniency by pleading not guilty. I 
do see that the setting up of an elaborately 
false alibi, disbelieved by the Court at every 
single step, must weigh heavily against any other 
circumstances that might have mitigated the 
crime itself. What is wrong is to withhold 
leniency that might otherwise have been shown, 
merely because a “not guilty” plea entails a trial 
lasting five hours instead of five minutes. Yet it 
happens in some court, somewhere, every day. 

* : * 

There were some red faces among the political 
forecasters last week-end, for few had forecast 
Mrs. Jeger’s increased Labour majority at Hol- 
born. And now there is some embarrassment in 
trying to explain the significance of the result. 
Labour publicists had been, on the whole, pessi- 
mistic and had prepared for a poor result by 
explaining in advance that Holborn was no 
pointer to the rest of the country. They now 
find it difficult to cash in on the victory. While 
over-confident Tories, who a week ago were 
boasting that their efficient machine had suc- 
ceeded in locating most of the thousands of lost 
votes, find some embarrassment today in explain- 


ing why more of them didn’t vote the right way. . 


I suspect the truth is that there is nothing which 
makes Holborn very different electorally from 
most other urban constituencies. Two exception- 
ally good candidates (both. well-known in the 
Division) were supported by two pretty good 
machines. The purely local factors (and what 


with the Stations, the Cypriots, and the Spec- — 
tator, there are a few) probably balanced out — 
about evenly, and the result—a near-2 per cent. — 
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swing towards Labour—is, I dare say, a pretty 


‘ fair indication of a national trend. If that were 


continued through a General Election, it would 
mean a bare Labour majority. Not too bad, per- 
haps, compared with six months ago. But it’s 
a measure of. low morale on the Left that after 
two years of Tory rule, the Daily Herald can call 
it all “a resounding vote of confidence in the 
Party’s constructive policy.” 
* * * 


I had forgotten till this week quite what hell a 
box at the theatre can be—that is if you go to the 
theatre to observe the stage. The occasion was 
Antony and Cleopatra; the circumstances what you 
would expect. “No chance of anything returned 
for to-night, I suppose?” “Nothing, except a 
box.” You take it, of course, because, unless you 
are fortunate enough to be able to plan your even- 
ings weeks ahead, it is the only way you can ever 
see a really successful play. But the agony of it. 
First of all, the bitter contempt of the programme 
seller—though whether that was occasioned by the 
arrogance of goats who buy their way into a 
separate pen from the sheep in the stalls, or 
by sheer scorn for one more lot of suckers who 
have been landed with a box, I could not tell. 
Then the physical distortion. I found that, by 
leaning right forward-on my broken chair and 
resting my left cheek on the antique near-velvet 
ledge at the front of the box, I could hear very 
well and see’just over half the stage. It says much’ 
for the brilliant Stratford company who are re- 
sponsible for this production that, next morning 
when I considered my stiff neck and bruised be- 
hind, I decided they had been worth while. 

FLAVUS 


REGENCY 


The Crown now leaves this orphaned isle 
On the Antipodes to shine ; 
The Kingdom will be ruled meanwhile 
By Regents of the Royal Line. 
New measures to these Counsellors of State 
Prerogatives and powers delegate. 


Yet while Imperial rays disperse 


Mists of Colonial discontent, ois 


The Realm expects to fare no worse, 
Or suffer much misgovernment— 
Provisions for the Regency ensure 
Bills will receive the Royal Signature. 


The Kingdom does not fear the Court 
Will sanction ostentatious waste, 
Nor will the Regency fall short 
In furnishings of State and taste— 
The Minister of Works’ munificence 
Funds for appropriate splendour will dispense. - 


Those deputising for the Throne 
Will not exact compulsory dues— 
The Royal Chancellor alone 
Will scoop the Kingdom’s revenues. 
Reprieves and pardons, while the Regents reign, 
In the Home Secretary’s hands remain. 


The Crown will function as before— 
One right alone the Act denies, 
The Regents may not summon, or 
Dissolve the nation’s Great Assize. 
Conservatives by this astute device 
Have put the British Parliament on ice. 


No Regent that deep freeze can thaw 
In absence of the Sovereign Sun! 
By ‘this unprecedented law 
The session its full course must run. 
So, if the Government should fall to-day, 
Though frozen stiff, in office they must stay. 


SAGITTARIUS 
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THIS ENGLAND 
Prizes are awarded of £1 for the first entry and 
5/- for each of the others printed, 
* Paste entries on a POSTCARD. 

Mr. Thomas William Clarke . . . informed me 
this week that he had completed his self-appointed 
task of counting the number of “ ands ” in the Bible. 
His total was 54,708. 

“There might be one or two more,” he con- 
ceded. “You can miss them occasionally.” 

Mr. Clarke’s next task will be to find out how 
many times the word “the” appears.—Seaford 
Standard. (V. Dennison.) 


Whenever I go out with a girl and get a lipstick 
stain on my white collar, I write on it the name of 
the girl and the date. The collar is then placed 
with the rest of my collection. If ever I am 
depressed, out come my collars and my sadness 
vanishes in a flood of romantic memories.—Letter 
in Reveille. (S. Cooper.) 


“Last year I gave birth to an illegitimate child 
whose father is a married man. This was a terrible 
shock to me because I had a strict religious up- 
bringing,” writes Miss ——-.—Star. (F. G. Wil- 
liams.) 


For the reader in a TV family a clip-on lamp to 
illuminate his book, 14s 10d.—Shopping guide in 
Observer. (Alfred Davey.) 


, Since 1929 breasts have been in and out of 
fashion, but when the New Look arrived after the 
war they became a must for the girl who was going 
around.—People. (John O’Donovan.) 


Missing Link 


WHEN the official bulletin of the British Museum 
of Natural History uses such phrases as “ deliber- 
ate fake” and “a hoax, so entirely unscrupulous 
and inexplicable as to find no parallel in the his- 
tory of palzontological discovery,” ordinary 
mortals can relish the leg-pulling of the scientists, 
without much thought or compassion for 
the eminent men who were not only victims of 
the Piltdown deception but accessories after the 
fact. Some staked their reputations on the Skull’s 
authenticity; others allowed themselves to be over- 
persuaded by “facts” based on a fiction; others 
were consistently sceptical—but for reasons other 
than those now produced. All of them agreed 
that the Piltdown Man was an embarrassment to 
the evolutionist, an aberrant, out on a sawed-off 


limb of Man’s family-tree, and certainly not the . 


Missing Link. One feels perversely sorry, even 
after forty years, for “Person X.” (The experts, 
headed by Dr. J. S. Weiner and Prof. W. Le Gros 
Clark, of Oxford University, and Dr. Kenneth 
Oakley, of the British Museum, do not name the 
culprit.) Unless he was a practical joker, who was 


‘not only a skilled anatomist, dentist, anthropolo- 


gist, geologist and chemist but also a man of infi- 
nite patience, his “ unscrupulous hoax” is explic- 
able only as the conduct of one who was convinced 
of the Ape-into-Man hypothesis and proceeded to 
“prove” it by producing the Missing Link in the 
form of a man-like cranium with an ape-like jaw. 
He manufactured the “facts” to confirm, as he 
thought, the hypothesis. 

The “facts” fitted together—the jaw, anato- 
mically, by careful “doctoring” coincided with 
the cranium—but the result nearly confounded 
the hypothesis. Imagine the chagrin of “Person 
X” when even those authorities, who accepted 
the existence of his prehistoric impostor, had 
reluctantly to disown him as our ancestor and rele- 
gate him to the role of unwanted cousin, without 
a past and without a future. As the bulletin of 
the Museum says, in wiping him off. the chart: 
“It has to be realised that ‘Piltdown Man’ was 
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actually a most awkward and perplexing element 
in the fossil record of the Hominidae, being 
entirely out of conformity, but in its strange mix- 
ture of morphological characters and its time 
sequence, with all the palzontological evidence of 
human evolution available from other parts of the 
world.” So, even at the expense of the reputa- 
tions of distinguished colleagues, anthropologists 
are glad he proves a fraud. With his removal, 
the textbooks of the past forty years will have to 
be revised, and the authoritative commitments of 
Smith-Woodward, Elliot-Smith and (with qualifi- 
cations and belated acceptance) Sir Arthur Keith 
will have to be retracted. But, in justice to such 
authorities, let it be observed that they were the 
victims of a deception more ingenious than most 
“ who-dun-its.” 

Mr. Charles Dawson, who died in 1916, was a 
solicitor and clerk of the Uckfield Bench. He was 
also an amateur archeologist whose reputation 
was soundly based and highly regarded. In 1908, 
workmen, who had been digging in a gravel pit 


‘at Piltdown, Sussex, handed him pieces of a 


brain-box which they had broken with a pick and 
thrown on a spoil-heap. The spgil-heap is 
important because it destroyed the geological site- 
reference, since the workmen had no idea which 
deposit the skull had been in originally—and this 
could account for a margin of error of 200,000 
years. Other fragments of the cranium came Mr. 
Dawson’s way; and in 1912, after an interval of 
four years, he wrote, rather casually, to Sir Arthur 
Smith-Woodward at the British Museum saying 
he had some interesting specimens. These 
specimens, when he produced them, had bee 
treated with bichromate of potash because, as 
Dawson then said, he thought it would harden 
and preserve the fragments. Smith-Woodward 
remonstrated and said the treatment was a 
mistake. (This remonstrance acquires a later 
significance.) Smith-Woodward then began to 
co-operate with Dawson on the site itself and, in 
a gravel bed, himself found another fragment of 
the cranium. This was not treated with bichro- 
mate of potash. 

Then, on a warm evening, after a fruitless after- 
noon’s searching, Dawson, in the presence of 
Smith-Woodward, excavated with his pick a por- 
tion of jaw-bone—now exposed as a fake—and 
handed it to the Museum authorities. A year 
later, in the same place, in similar circumstances 
a French scholar, Father de Chardin, found a 
canine tooth which belonged to the jaw-bone. 
The jaw-bone was convincingly “fossilised,” 
dark-stained and fitted the skull. The brain-box 
was like our own, but the bone was thicker. The 
jaw had the forward-thrust of the ape. Further 
remains were found later, including crude tools, 
which suggested that the Dawn Man of Sussex 
had some sapientia. 

On this sort of evidence—and a great deal of 
learned argument which found ape-like character- 
istics in the brain-box and man-like characteristics 
in the jaw—a plausible being was resurrected from 
pre-history. But not without question. There 
was a large body of physical-dnthropological 
opinion which refused to accept the combination 
of the brain-box and the. jaw-bone. And there 
were field-experts who insisted that the two por- 
tions belonged in different geological time- 
sequences. Mr. A. T. Marston, for instance, 
maintained (and still does) that the Piltdown jaw 
was that of a genuine fossil ape of a much earlier 
period than the cranium. Ft was he who insisted 
that the fluorine method should be used to test 
this disparity. He did not realise what he was 
starting by this suggestion, which was taken up by 
Dr. Kenneth Oakley of the Natural History 
Museum, and he is dismayed by the results. He 
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believes it was not a hoax but an accident of 
geological excavation. The evidence he pro- 
voked, however, is difficult to refute: 

The modern scieniific tests applied to the Pilt- 
down remains prove that the cranium was a 
genuine fossil of about 50;000 years ago, while the 
jaw was that of a modern ape (which Marston 
disputes). But the tests did not end there. The 
bones were tested for their iron content. The 
genuine fossil brain-box contained 8 per cent. of 
iron all the way through. The jaw contained only 
2 to 3 per cent. to a shallow depth. (Experiments 
are still going on to find how that impregnation 
with iron was faked. ) The teeth had a black coat- 
ing, but just a veneer, with white dentine below. 
Microscopic scrutiny is held to show that the 
teeth had been deliberately worn down with abra- 
sive, and X-rays showed no evidence of sécondary 
dentine, which would have been produced by 
natural wear-and-tear of teeth. Significantly, in 
view of Smith-Woodward’s remonstrance, the 
jaw-bone was found to have been artificially 
treated with bichromate of potash. This cer- 
tainly could not have happened after it was 
handed to Smith-Woodward in the gravel pit. 
That evidence might seem to point directly to 
Charles Dawson’s being “ Person X.” Moreover, 
experts regard Dawson’s subsequent discoveries 
of supporting evidence as also being fakes. But 
Dawson has his defenders. 

The real point, however, is that the exposure of 
the Piltdown Man and the proof of the credulity 
of the experts raises much bigger issues. The 
joy of the Flat-Earthers, the Fundamentalists, the 
anti-Evolutionists and of those who maintain that 
Man was a Special Creation, exempt from the 
natural laws which may be valid for lesser 
creatures, is unbounded. They take no account 
of the fact that the Piltdown Jaw was an irrele- 
vance in the genealogy of Man; that the 
cranium is still accepted as that of an 
ancestral Homo sapiens; and that, while 
the Link is still missing, there is derivative 
evidence of earlier points of divergence, sufficient 
to sustain the hypothesis that we are very much 
part of the evolutionary process, with remote 
genealogical affinity to the apes. More important, 
however, than the conceit of those Special 
Creatures, who accept Bishop Usher and the 
Book of Genesis or follow Bishop Wilberforce in 
his denunciations of Huxley, is the over-con- 
fidence of the Special Pleaders among the scien- 
tists. In no other area of science is so much 
liable to be assumed from so little. 

For instance, a single tooth was taken as enough 
authority for the erection of a new genus of pri- 
mates—until it was found to be the tooth of a 
kind of pig! Time sequences, with margins of 
error of hundreds of thousands of years, are 
“adjusted,” and vestigial evidence extrapolated. 
If the remains are those of an erect animal whose 
brainbox is so small as to rule out tool-making 


capacity, but implements are found in association, 


then “obviously” there must have been a con- 
temporary being who made those tools, although 
his remains have not been found. A tentative 
assumption of this kind may too readily be 
accepted as a “scientific” fact. 

The Piltdown exposé should be a salutary re- 
minder that physical anthropology is full of 
pitfalls. One of the most significant disclosures 
in the experts’ report is the statement that the 
jaw-bone and canine tooth are “actually those of 
a modern ape (chimpanzee or orang).” “Or”? 
But these are very different animals. If it is so 
difficult to distinguish those modern types, how 
much more so it must be in the case of fossil 
apes, on the remains of which so many recent 
assumptions have been. made. 

’ _RiTcHte CALDER 


Iris an illusion to suppose: that life in the Armed 
Forces can be made gracious or gentle. As the 
butler remarks in Fanny’s First Play “there is no 
gentlemanly way of jilting a lady; the thing isn’t 
gentlemanly in itself.” ‘Yet that life need not be 
barbarous, nor repugnant to a self-respecting man 
—or woman; and a community which desires both 
to be democratic and to survive must seek to com- 
bine, in its military law, the due proportions of 
justice, strictness and humanity. 

When, in the spring of 1952, certain Labour 
M.P.s took the opportunity of the debate on the 
Army Annual Act to hold up Government busi- 
ness, their action was at first regarded as no more 
than an ingenious piece of obstruction. When 
the Government, in order to get the Annual Act 
through and save the Army from becoming an 
illegal assembly, agreed to set up a Select Com- 


‘mittee to reform the Army Act itself, the real 


importance of the event was disclosed. The 
Select Committee, composed of eight Conserva- 
tive, one Liberal and six Labour M_P.s, plunged 
unitedly, despite its partisan origin, into a sea of 
legal, moral, political and military problems from 
which they emerged at intervals with reports; 
they have now surfaced for the third time with a 
report on discipline.. They have been helped 
throughout by a Departmental committee whose 
task was to provide information and to translate 
the decisions of the Select Committee into the 
language of an Act of Parliament. In order to 
give this committee something to work on without 
delay, the Select Committee prudently began by 
reaching decisions on the less controversial issues 
of billeting and enlistment. Its earlier reports, 
therefore, were useful but modest documents, 
adapting the Army’s powers and duties to the con- 
ditions of a mechanised age, recommending, inter 
alia, that parents’ consent should be required 
before a minor enters into a regular engagement 
in the Forces, and touching on the ancient obliga- 
tion imposed on “keepers of victualling houses ” 
to provide for each soldier billeted on them 14 ozs. 
of meat and 4 ozs. of bacon per day—not to men- 
tion hay, straw and oats for every horse (which 
word “shall apply to any beast of burden of what- 
ever description ”). 

The latest report is both more interesting and 
more important than its predecessors. Here, too, 
there are archaisms to be removed. It is no 
longer necessary, the Committee feel, to tell the 
Secretary of State explicitly that when he makes 
rules for punishment he may not authorise “ flog- 
ging or attachment to a fixed object”; nor to sug- 
gest, by explicit prohibition, that soldiers are 
exceptionally prone to utter “disloyal and 
traitorous words”—King James II’s soldiers, 
drinking the health of the Duke of Monmouth, 
are fading into history along with the triangle and 
the grim spectacle of men tied to cannon-wheels. 
The repeated references to drunkenness, as if this 
were the normal leisure occupation of a soldier, 
are likewise recommended for deletion, 

The main serious issues are the use of the death 
penalty, the reform of military-judicial procedure, 
the correct definition of certain offences, and the 
comparative disciplinary treatment of officers and 
men. These matters had to be considered in the 
light of the great change that has been wrought in 
the Armed Forces by National Service and by the 
creation of the women’s services. Because of 
these developments it is_now both possible and 
desirable to require that military law shall follow 
the same principles as its civilian counterpart, and 
that the conditions of Service life, while neces- 
sarily rigorous, shall not be uncivilised. 

It has been commonly supposed that the death 
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penalty for cowardice was abolished some twenty _ 
years ago. Examination of the Act, however & 


shows that there are certaim actions, of such a 


P Bs 


nature as to assist an enemy, which can be pun- — 


ished with death if they are done without _ 
traitorous intent but “shamefully” or through” 


cowardice. The Committee seek to restrict the 
death penalty to acts done with traitorous intent, 
At present, also, the death penalty can be imposed, 
though it hardly ever is, for any form of mutiny, 
from shooting the colonel to failing to tell him 
that the men are planning a “sit-down strike.” 


The Committee, after long argument, abandoned 


the attempt to classify the sit-down. strike as 
something other than mutiny; they do, however, 
place in a special category, to which alone the 


death -penalty. shall attach, those mutinies which 


are either intended to assist the enemy or are 


accompanied by violence or threat of violence. 
Turning its attention to the procedure for the 
arrest and trial of offenders, the Committee found 
its path smoothed by the work of earlier inquiries 
into courts-martial, and by the fact that the 
Courts-Martial Appeals Act has already set a 


civilian court at the head of the military judicial ~ 
system. In such particular matters as procedure 


for arrest, the definition of perjury and the duties 


of the Judge-Advocate, reforms are recommended - 


which are inspired by the spirit of civilian law. 
The only serious controversy in this field arose 
over the position of women officers. As the Act 
now stands it appears to be legally possible— 
though wildly unlikely—for a soldier to be tried 
for an offence such as cowardice, peculiarly rele- 
vant to masculine obligations, by a court com- 
posed entirely of women. The evidence and dis- 
cussion on this point make fascinating reading, 


and it is noteworthy that the R.A.F. witnesses — 


took a line approaching much more nearly to 
complete sex equality than did those from the 
Army. Unable to reduce the matter to the words 
of a Statute, the Committee suggests as a general 
rule that men should be tried by all-male courts 
and women by courts with a majority of women. 

The main differences of opinion, not always on 
party lines, appeared over the punishment of de- 
linquent officers. There was no difficulty in de- 
ciding that the present law is wrong in prescrib- 
ing, for some serious offences, imprisonment for 
a soldier and merely cashiering for an_ officer. 
Cashiering, which once meant ruin, might today 
merely enable the offender to leave the Army for 
a more lucrative career. Likewise, it is proposed 
to afford some protection to junior officers by 
making it as much an offence to ill-treat an officer 
as to ill-treat a soldier. The designation, how- 
ever, by Section 16 of the present Act, of an offence 
peculiar to officers—“ scandalous conduct unbe- 
coming the character of an officer and a gentle- 
man ”—raises a nice point. What is the proper 
democratic view? If an officer has done some- 
thing which is not contrary to the civil law (so 
that he cannot be caught under Section 41) or. 
injurious to good order and military discipiine 


(so that Section 40 will not apply) why should — 


he be punished merely because his actions do not 
conform to a social code no longer generally 


accepted as valid? On the other hand, does not ~ 


the word “gentleman” in its best sense imply 
that when a man, of whatever social origin, is set 
in a position of authority, special obligations of 
conduct: are placed upon him? By a majority, 
the Committee decided to retain the clause, so 
that its disciplinary proposals as a whole are more 
exacting for officers than for men. Less conten- 
tious, though still giving rise to division of 
‘opinion, was bass question whether such lesser 
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TO OUR READERS 
EVERYWHERE 


Once again we invite our readers to combine their Christ- 
mas gifts with belping us to find new readers. It is 
thirty years since this offer was first made, with the result 
that the paper has made many thousands of new friends 
and they, in their turn, have been grateful to the donors 
of their “ acquaintance ” subscription for their introduc- 
tion to THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION. It is a 
great pleasure to receive enthusiastic letters from new 
readers introduced in this way, not only from the U.K. 
but from all parts of the world. Although continuing 
high prices and costs prevent us from repeating the original 


of December 26, but please do not delay sending your list 
as we have so many names todeal with. Subscriptions to 
friends abroad are started immediately. 

Although THE New STATESMAN AND NATION has achdaved! 
a sale greatly in excess of any similar weekly review in the 
world, there are still many thousands of people in this 
country and, indeed, every other country who should 
be reading it each week and are not. Our readers can 
help to make good this deficiency and, at the same time, 
solve their Christmas gift problems. | 
Old readers as well as new will be intrigued by Vicky’s' 
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cial = 5s. rate, our offer is still a real Christmas “‘ draw ”. series of witty impressions of leading personalities, to- 
es Here is our offer: we will send THe New STATESMAN gether with the accompanying character sketches, which will 
ied = AND NATION for 6 months (26 weeks) to start on January 2nd and appear weekly. We 
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penalties as fines and reduction of rank should be 
used for officers as they are for men,.a proposal 
to which the majority of the Committee were 
opposed. 

Throughout its proposals, the Committee has 
tended towards greater humanity and towards the 
substitution of justice in place of ‘the quasi- 
paternal discipline which was considered appro- 
priate to the old-time regular Army. This 
appears, for example, in the more precise 
definition of “malingering” and in the attitude of 
the Committee towards “condonation”—the 
practice whereby an offence may escape its legal 
penalty if a senior officer “forgives” the offender. 

There is yet much work to be done: the pro- 
posals so far made will involve much consequen- 
tial alteration in other sections of the Act, and the 
Committee has still to consider such important 
questions as the definition of “active service,” and 
whether it is still necessary to make the Army 
Act’s continuance subject té annua! Parliamentary 
approval. There can be no doubt that when the 
Committee has completed its work, legislation will 
follow (though it will be for the Parliament of that 
time to decide how far it accepts the Committee’s 
recommendations) of such a kind as to be a major 
landmark in the history of the Armed Forces. 

MICHAEL STEWART 


Marx in Illyria 


{The author of this article, who is a Quaker, has 
recently returned after five months in Yugoslavia, 
where he has been organising an International Seminar 
for the American Society of Friends.] 


Since the war, Belgrade’s Majestic Hotel, 
with its neon lighting and interior like the lower 
deck of an old-fashioned liner, has catered 
exclusively for foreigners by charging more than 
Yugoslavs are able to’ pay. During the past 
two years a new element has been added to its 


pattern of earnest tourists and harassed Embassy ~ 


wives: American businessmen can be seen 
leaning against the café pillars, savouring cigars 
and Turkish coffee while they await the visits 
of minor Government officials. Visible proof 
that Yugoslavia is already the tool of foreign 
capitalist exploitation, and that the Cominform’s 
prediction has come true? Meet the business- 
men and this simple interpretation of history is 
confounded. Most of them have been worn 
down by Yugoslavia’s strange mixture of incom- 
petence, hospitality and distrust. 

‘** It makes me mad to think of those egg-heads 
back home who still think that enterprise and 
Government-control can be combined,” Mr. X 
confessed ruefully; “I guess a visit to this 
God-damned spot would be the best cure they 
could have.” Mr. Y, however, was still hopeful. 
Representative of a well-known oil company, 
he told me of the scheme which he had brought 
over: his firm had offered to pay for the building 
of all the majn roads of the country so that they 
could carry tourist traffic—and anyone who has 
experienced even Yugoslavia’s so-called “ inter- 
national ’’ roads will agree with Mr. Y that this 
was “‘ some offer.” In return, Y’s firm wanted 
permission to set up their own filling stations 
along the new routes. “Alas, Y had been 
shuttled indefinitely between one Federal Com- 
mittee and another, and*sent from pillar to post 
through most of the six Republics. I suggested 
that this might be the Balkan way of saying 
*< No,” and added that the Yugoslav Government 
still believed private foreign investment to be 
incompatible with Socialism. At this, Mr. Y 
shook his head incredulously: if that was so, 
he said, how was it Congress had voted the 
dam’ country a dollar loan ? 


That domestic capitalists have also received 
encouragement since 1948 is another Cominform 
charge, and one that seemed to me as little born 
out by fact. In Croatia, I met a man whose small 
business had been subjected to months of police 
persecution—although he employed less than 
a quarter of the permitted number of workers. 
When he exchanged his motor-cycle for a twenty- 
year-old car, the police took this as final proof 
that he was concealing his profits in order to 
evade taxation. He was taxed an extra 130,000 
dinars (about £140; a large sum in Yugoslavia 
today) for the last quarter, and had to sell his 
car as well as his business in order to pay. Recently, 
too, in Bosnia, the managers of a building enter- 
prise were given stiff sentences for having carried 
Out some private contracts. 

Another of the Cominform’s charges was that 
the Yugoslav Communists adopted an “ incor- 
rect” policy towards the peasants by affirming 
that they, and not the industrial working class, 
were the most “ stable foundation of the State.” 
This attitude of Tito’s was conditioned by the 
fact that, before the war, the urban proletariat 
hardly existed in any numbers outside Slovenia ; 
and it was the peasants who were thus the back- 
bone of the People’s Liberation Army. The forma- 
tion of agricultural collectives, therefore, took 
place at a much greater rate than in any of the 
other Eastern European countries. Today, 
the collectives have failed: probably no more than 
5 per cent. of the rural population are members, 
as compared with the 20 per cent. claimed in 
1949. In May, the Kulaks, or wealthier peasants, 
were deprived of all land above 10 hectares, 


_a measure which, at the time of the break, Russia 


condemned Tito for not having introduced. 
The majority of the peasants have sunk back into 
a state of indifference to the régime, while the 
urban proletariat has emerged more strongly 
than ever as the favoured class. The unskilled 
industrial workers are paid the same wage as 
a young doctor or University lecturer, and receive 
free medical treatment and pensions from the 
State, while none of these State benefits is avail- 
able to members of agricultural collectives, let 
alone private farmers. 


After the break with the Soviet Union, Yugo- 
slavia cast around for ideological. justification for 
her stand, just as Russia had done for her attack. 
The Yugoslavs accused Russia of betraying 
Marxist-Leninism by falling into “ bureaucracy ” 
and “‘ State capitalism.’ Ergo, as she herself had 
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so faithfully copied the Russian model, she must 


get rid of bureaucracy and introduce “‘ democratic 
What’ exactly this involved it has 
taken five years of experimentation to find out, — 


Socialism.”’ 


. 
3 


as oe asia 


The findings can be listed briefly: decentralisa- — 
tion instead of planning; workers’ control in — 


industry instead of Government control ; and the 
adoption by the Communist party (now called the 
League of Communists) of the role of educators 
within the wider and more vaguely defined 
** Socialist Alliance of Working People.” The 
last of these changes is recent and may, in fact, 
amount to very little. But the other two do 
represent a real and drastic reversal of pre-1948 
Yugoslav policy. 

There are signs that the first results of rapid 
decentralisation are causing the Yugoslav leaders 
considerable worry—in spite of its soothing effect 


on regional and. national tensions. In destroying — 


“* bureaucracy ” the idea of competence has often 
been lost as well. I was told in Zagreb, for 
instance, that the appointment of a new director 
for an industrial enterprise takes four months, 
now that the Trade Union, the Town Council, 


the Producers’? Council and the Workers’ Col- 


lective all have to confirm it by stages. This sort 
of democracy could make even the’ best-laid 
schemes unworkable. In actual fact, however, 
new schemes of any kind have more or less ceased 
to exist. Federal planning has been abandoned— 
except in the spheres of transport and defence— 
on the grounds that it tends to create a “‘centralist”’ 
State machine. In conversation with one of the 
chief members of the Constitution-making Com- 
mittee I was told that, should Macedonia wish to 
start a shoe factory or a cement works, it will be 
the function of.the National Bank—to whom the 
enterprise will have to apply for a loan—to decide 
whether the project is viable. As the bank will 
need to make sure of adequate security for its loan, 
it will be in the bank’s interest, so the theory runs, 
to find out whether the factories in the rest of the 
country are already able to meet the demand. 

Yet in this strange mixture of Marxism and 
laissez-faire, the Workers’ Councils, at least, can 
claim a remarkable success. 
all industries except the railways ; they are elected 
yearly by the whole enterprise, a meeting being 
also held to review the Council’s decisions once 
amonth. Their power is genuine, if limited. In 
several cases they have dismissed State-appointed 
directors whose policy or behaviour they disliked, 
and elected the successors themselves. However, 
they control no more than a portion of the profits 
of their enterprise. Because of the risk of infla- 
tion, the trade unions have interfered many times 
this summer in order to “ persuade’? Workers’ 
Councils to reinvest money which they were about 
to distribute in wage increments. Yet, on the 
whole, the Workers’ Councils have done a 
magnificent job in raising morale, output and 
quality in the factories by a more rational 
organisation of the work and the dismissal of 
rédundant administrative staff. And in all the 
many meetings which I attended—in shops, 
hotels, paper factories and steel works—I was 
impressed by the serious interest of the members; 
their genuine feeling that the enterprise now 
really belonged to them and their intelligent grasp 
of its problems. 

Yugoslavia today is neither the capitalist hell 


4 


depicted by the Cominform, nor the Socialist 


paradise atclaimed by its propagandists. The 
country is rational, muddled, liberal, totalitarian” 
and Marxist ali at the same time. Will a viable 


and significant political system emerge from this 
experimental chaos ? The West, by co-operating . ~ 
with Yugoslavia on Yugoslavia’s own terms, could 
For we must make no 
only alternative to 


help its emergence. 


mistake: the “ liberal 


These now exist in - 
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Clarity of typing is ensured by the rigidity a 
the carriage and by the accelerating typebar 
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principle of progressive acceleration, which 
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surprisingly light “Olivetti touch”. 
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Marxism ” in Yugoslavia is not free enterprise 
©r even social democracy, as the businessmen in 
the Majestic Hotel so mistakenly imagine, but a 
return to the totalitarian Marxism from which 
the country is so painfully trying to shake itself 
free. 

HALLAM TENNYSON 


Feuille Morte 


Now, when she described the emotion to herself, 
or even to other people, although it was something 
like twenty years since the day she had first met 
him, she could still invest each detail with the 
original flavour of exquisite uncertainty: a 
tangle and blurring of words, unfinished sentences 
tapering off into a sad little smile and a delicate 
drooping of the wrists. The whole of her life 
was mysteriously shadowed, as the brim of her 
hat cast lilac splashes on her cheeks: “ You see, 
my dear, the little secret was to keep them like 
two happy-saucepans, just off the boil.”” She 
would have described the movement of her hands 
as she expressed this emotional feat, this refine- 
ment in the art of love, as “sheer poetry *— 
leaving the confidant of the moment deeply 
aware of his own gaucherie. 

To maintain the poetry in her life, to feed and 
fatten the emotion once it had been regularised 
(after her husband had, like a dying man, made 
several sharp strokes in the air—quite insignificant 
and entirely useless—and then like David turned 
his face to the wall) and to maintain the atmosphere 
of shadowy not-quite-love, had been as simple as 
turning the gramophone handle: a stocking or 
silk scarf pushed into the sound box to take off 
the edges of the human voice and then the 
whispering indefinable subtlety of “La vie est 
waine ...” followed by “ Votre ame est un paysage 
choisi.”? Qh, it had all been so exactly as she had 
hoped and wished it might be, from the moment 
in her fourteenth year when she had first opened a 
book of Verlaine. 

In Bournemouth, in spite of the pines and the 
landscaped thickets of rhododendrons that 
blackened the naturally steep framework of the 
town, there was a nostalgic discontent in her 
heart. Perhaps retirement had brought an over- 
simplification of her situation, or there was no 
longer the need to slip away in the early evening 
to the lounge of some old-fashioned Kensington 
Hotel to meet him, now that they all lived under 
the almost conventual roof of ‘* Heathlands ”— 
a boarding house (in a road that stood at right 
angles to the promenade) boasting a sea view, 
subsequently discovered to be so only from the 
lavatory and landing windows. 

** My husband’s friend is am artist,” she had 
told the hotel owners; “for him it is essential 
to have some vision of nature to feed on.” And 
she would leave him, after a gentle pat on the 
bony dome of his ‘skull, letting her hand travel 
down to the tip of his finely arched nose—more 
a gesture of regret than of affection, and not to be 
prolonged. She would leave him sitting in the 
upright wicker chair at the window, bent just a 


little forward because that was the way most. 


comfortable for his poor back since the last 
stroke. 

After tea had always been their time: between 
the hours of five and six, before afternoon faded 
into evening, was the time when they could come 
closest to each other in spirit. In the London 
winters, she had hurried through the streets to 
the little green and white bandstand perched at 
the edge of the Round Pond. There he would be 
waiting, quite naturally, with all the grave elegance 
of the aristocrat ; as if he had just stepped down 


from the white pillared house behind the trees 
where he had sat all the afternoon counting and 
re-counting the number of trees felled in his 
forest during the past month. 

It was different now, in Bournemouth. To 
begin with, he was unable to take more than a 
few tottery steps towards the wash-stand. (She 
secretly resented the sturdy, almost indecently 
developed calves of her husband, whose require- 
ments were no more than the distance from the 
hotel to the cinema.) 

Lately she had taken to walks by herself ; along 
the windy front, chattering softly in a language 
that was neither French nor English; forming 
words and ideas that floated out t6 sea, in- 
substantial as paper boats. Sometimes she would 
hesitate and speak to a face; or stare down into 
strange young eyes searching for the soul behind. 
Once she had cried out: ‘“ Don’t look at me as 
if I was an old woman, can’t you see that I am 
young behind my eyes ?”’ She would tell Edward 
of these encounters, describing them with dipping 
swallow-like gestures and fluttering sighs ; trying, 
although she knew it to be impossible, to revive 
the feelings of twenty years ago. “ If you could 
only believe in me enough to walk.” This was 
the final barb before she left him to change 
her dress for dinner. 

After his second stroke there was a horrifying 
change in his physical condition, and their 
relationship ended abruptly. She could stand 
before him in all the gathered beauty of gauzy hat 
and trailing chiffon scarf, stand with her hands 
actually touching the crumpled skin of his cheeks, 
and all he could do was to droop slightly the lid 
of his left eye acknowledging his pleasure in her 
presence. 

He was completely paralysed, and the power 
of speech was denied him. “ He is still so very 
handsome, my poor. Edward,” she wrote to a 
friend in Paris, “‘ I stand and embrace his un- 
feeling hands, and it is as perfect as caressing an 
effigy carved in the coldest marble.” 

After several weeks of endurance—a trained 
nurse installed in the room next to his, and she 
herself constantly in attendance, as she expressed 
it—she could bear it no longer: ‘“‘ One cannot 
waste one’s entire spirit on an animal,” she 
remarked to her husband after a long night in 
the sick-room when the nurse was off duty ; 
“he knows nothing now, except the fear that his 
milk slops might be taken away from him before 
he has emptied the bowl.” ee 

It had been terrible to see the fear in those 
greedy eyes, the beseeching look, when as a 
gesture of defiance to prove to herself that she 
could still evoke a spark of emotion even in an 
almost dead man, she had playfully taken the half- 
filled bowl from under his chin and put it on the 
dressing table. Then she had quite coldly folded 
her hands and stared into his empty face. “ Of 
course,” she hastened to add when she was 
describing the episode, “‘ I let him finish up the 
remains in the bowl afterwards.” 

They arranged for him to go to a home for 
indigent gentlefolk situated a little way out of 


Bournemouth in the direction of Southampton. .~ 


“ When I go to see Edward,” she thought, riding 
along in a single-decker bus, “ I shall try to think 
of all the trees that have cast cool shadows over 
my life. I shall try to think of him lying there, 
quietly resting, but supremely aware.” She 
bothered to redden the full part of her puckered 
lips ; to put on a romantic hat and scarf and fasten 
a faded velvet rose to the shoulder of her dress. 
It was, after all, just as it had always been. The 
position had never altered, she told herself; 
whether she was walking swiftly through the park, 
the wind ruffling the bunch of feathery curls over 
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her forehead, her hands plunged into the little fur 


muff, going towards the bandstand; or whether 


she rode on a Southern Counties bus to visit him, 


now that he was indisposed. It was still exactly 
as it had always been : love had never grown cold. 


She carried this feeling with her right up to the . 


final stages of the journey, until she had her hand 
on the knob and was pushing open the door. 


On the last Saturday of his life, the matron 


sent a request for her to step into the office on 
her way out. ‘‘ But he seems exactly the same,” 
she had remonstrated, noting the hard unfeeling 
quality of the other woman’s cuffs. ‘‘ He moved 


his eyes, twice he moved his eyes, there was a 


glint of amusement that I could interpret, he 

was smiling at me with his eyes.” 
¢ The matron felt for the watch pinned beneath 
the thick stuff of her apron. ‘‘ Nevertheless, 
Mrs. Ellworth, he is a very sick man as you 
undoubtedly know, and if there are any relatives 
who might wish to see him, they should be 
informed at once. The Doctor said that it 
can only be a matter of days.” 

Walking out of the narrow hall where the air 
smelled of illness and cooking unsuccessfully 
masked by disinfectant, she came suddenly into 
the brilliant sun, that showed up and made uglier 
the yellow gravel of the paths. ‘‘ That terrible 
woman...” she thought, wincing as the stones 
pierced the flimsy fabric of her shoes— ‘‘ That 
terrible woman trying to probe into his past, when 
I have been his entire past.” She spoke to her 
husband at dinner; felt the isolation of long 
unshared conversation closing in-on her, and went 
to bed early. 

Three days later, he died, quite alone, at three 
o’clock in the morning. They told her on the 
telephone: ‘‘ He must have slipped away while 
Nurse was answering another bell; he looked 
so much the same when she returned that she 
did not at first notice that he had gone.” 

She covered her face with black tulle pinned 
firmly into the crown of her hat, and rode over 
on the bus at the same time as usual to see him. 
When she saw the sympathetic expression on 
the matron’s face, and then the smoothed out 
countenance of the recently prepared dead, a 
shudder went through her body. ‘‘ You’ve 
changed him,” she hissed, when she came out of 
the death chamber, ‘‘ you’ve tampered with his 
expression. No one, not even I, has ever seen 
such a look of resignation.on his face.” She 
wondered if she had said ‘too much, if indeed 
she had spoken at all. The matron continued 
to regard her with the same look of fixed sympathy. 

Later in the afternoon, she walked along the 
treed roads, up and down, in and out of the 
frequent hollows black with laurel ; sitting some- 
times to rest on a seat ; letting the wind touch her 
face, move her curls as it had done so often before. 
She did not weep for Edward, or even think 
very much about his death. She whispered little 
snatches of poetry under her breath, sometimes 
repeating the same lines over and over again; 
savouring the words separately as if each had a 
secret and detached meaning of its own. 

They announced his death in The . Times, 
giving ‘‘ Heathlands” Private _Hotel as his 
last address. The nursing home she refused 
to acknowledge. %¢ had been a great failure. 
He had hardly known her there—and perhaps 
things might have been different. ‘‘ Imagine,” 
she wrote several weeks later to a friend, ‘‘ his 
ex-wife has turned up here to stay. She has 
insisted that about five Masses in Latin be said 
for him. I stand by and say nothing, and only 
hope the incantation will not be fatal to his 
soul,” 

IsoBEL ENGLISH . 
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‘* The largest press shops in Europe, with over 
350 power presses working with pressures up to 
1,000 tons...a factory area at Cowley alone 
more than half the size of Hyde Park . . . Here, 
indeed, with its 12,000 and more workers, is 
one of Britain’s greatest industrial enterprises.” 
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An artist’s impression of @ 
battery of Clearing double- 
action presses in one of the 


vast press shops at Cowley, 
Oxford. 
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cars in the making 


FROM THESE IMMENSE presses come bodywork and pressings for many of 
the most famous names in the British motor-car industry, including 
Austin, Daimler, Hillman, Humber, Jaguar, Lanchester, Morris, Morris 
Commercial, M.G., Riley, Rover, Singer, Wolseley. 

Pressed Steel Company Limited are the largest car body manufac- 
turers in Britain and pioneers in this country both of pressed steel 
bodywork and unitary construction in‘quantity. The unequalled 


service of the Company to the British motor-car industry is 
founded on engineering and production facilities second to none, an 
organisation without parallel in Britain, and unsurpassed technical 
experience. 

In its continued —and continual—expansion this service 
will, also, not be denied to manufacturers yet to achieve 


‘world renown. 


W PRESSED STEEL COMPANY LIMITED 


PACTORIES: COWLBY, OXFORD. THEALE, BERKSHIRE, LINWOOD, SCOTLAND. 


HEAD OFFICE: COWLBY. 


LONDON OFFICE: SCEPTRE HOUSB, 169, RECENT STREET, W.T. 


Manufacturers also of Prestcold Refrigerators, Steel Railway 
Wagons, Agricultural Implements and Pressings of all types. 


The Arts and 


Entertainment 


PYGMALION 


The revival of Pygmalion by Mr. John Clements 
and Miss Kay Hammond, at the St. James’s 
Theatre, is a first-class piece of work. It is admir- 
ably acted in the major and the minor roles, and 
so expertly produced that the play immediately 
re-establishes itself as a classic of English comedy. 
Those who know the work only from the popular 
screen version will be surprised, I think, to find 
how much funnier and stronger it is as a play, 
and how different is its effect. Inevitably the 
screen version disperses the interest, and as Sir 
Desmond MacCarthy pointed out, imports 
into the story a wishy-washy wish fulfilment 
of a flower girl’s society progress. Nothing could 
be farther from Shaw’s intentions than this, and, 
in the play, by avoiding the scene of Eliza’s 
triumph—a scene on: which the cinema naturally 
spread itself—that vulgar view of the situation 
never comes up at all. 

On the other hand, a different vulgar view of 
the situation does inevitably come up at the end 
of the play. What are to be the final relations 
between this Pygmalion and his creation? And 
I have never felt Shaw’s solution of it to be 
satisfactory on the stage, however reasonably it 
may be argued in the epilogue which he later 
added. Doubtless Eliza would marry someone 
more like Freddie Eynsford-Hill than Henry 
Higgins, but surely the important point from the 
play’s point of view cannot help being her further 
relations with Henry Higgins. Shaw is explicit 


about them, too, in that same epilogue. “It is not 
in the slightest doubt as to his remaining one of 
the strongest personal interests in her life.” And 
Mr. John Clements is justified, I think, in substi- 
tuting for Shaw’s bad last line one which indicates 
this clearly enough. 











Tokens 


You can buy Book Tokens from any good bookseller 


and your friends can exchange them at any bookshop, 
3/6 5/- 7/6 10/6 12/6 21/- plus 4d for the card. 








Mr. Clements is the more justified because he 
displays throughout in his acting the most 
thorough and complete comprehension of Shaw’s 
intentions. I cannot imagine Henry Higgins 
better acted. The total disregard for everyone 
else’s feelings displayed by the egocentric artist 
would be intolerable (and indeed is intolerable 
when that is all an actor gets) if it weren’t miti- 
gated by a real passion for his art—for Higgins 
is the type of the artist—which displays itself in 
a divine impatience, at one and the same time 
attractive and absurd. Mr. Clements gets all this. 
His coattails flutter and his hair flies as he dashes 
blindly to his point, and it is an accident whether 
in his passage towards it he knocks over two occa- 
sional tables and the fire irons or wounds to the 
quick a just growing soul. The soft charm of 
Leslie Howard in the film missed the whole point 
of Henry Higgins. He should share with many 
other of the Shaw heroes a vitality which is a 
kind of self-possession and which amounts to 
brutality in its disregard for other people. This 
is, by the way, about the only temperamental dis- 
position which Shaw did not see through or 
round, because it was a reflection of his own. It 
was a far less attractive quality than he ever 
seemed to be aware of. 

Mr. Clements has much the most difficult task 
in creating Henry Higgins, and so deserves the 
more praise for bringing it off. Eliza’s part, 
depending as it does on a clearly stated situation, 
is really easier to act. But Miss Hammond’s per- 
formance deserves much congratulation, too. She 
defied expectation and shed her famous manner- 
ism and gave a very complete account of Eliza 
from start to finish. Above all, the tea-party scene 
was beautifully timed and turned. It loses 
nothing from the fact that “ bloody” as a violent 
expletive has been superseded by the Kinsey 
swear words. The beginning is as funny as the 
end, and this remains one of the supreme comic 
scenes in the language. One small deficiency, I 
noticed, in Miss ‘Hammond’s performance. In 
the fourth act, where she and the two bachelors 
come back triumphant from the ball and they 
disregard her she does not, surely, register 
enough. Mrs. Patrick Campbell was supposed 
to be particularly brilliant here. Miss Hammond 
looks only sulky and impassive; she doesn’t rise 
to the murderous, as she surely should. The 
result is that she tends to sink back into being 
disregarded by the audience as well as the 
bachelors. That was not intended. 

An excellent cast support the principals. Mr. 
Charles Victor is a quite perfect Doolittle admir- 
ably restrained and yet extremely expressive. The 
part can easily stick out awkwardly if it is over- 
done. Mr. Victor’s triumph is to be always “in 
keeping,” without losing any of the fun. Miss 
Athene Seyler, Miss Susan Richmond and the 
rest fit in exactly into Laurence Irving’s very apt 
settings. - 

The Group Theatre is naturally a little on the 
defensive over its new annual production. Not 
that A Publican’s Story, to which they gave an 
admirable full-scale production last Sunday, is a 
failure; on the contrary, it was a great success. 
But it may be reasonably argued that it is hardly 
the kind or even style of play which the-Group 
Theatre was revived to produce. As one in a full 
programme (if the Group Theatre could only 
afford such) A Publican’s Story would certainly 
deserve a place as an example of the realistic style, 
sensitively handled in the writing, the acting and 
the production. 

The authors, Kenneth Allott and Stephen Tait, 
take us behind the saloon bar into the living 
quarters of a pub, where the publican battles it 
out with his womenfolk. He is a weak man, con- 
tinually worsted by a fiendish wife who gets at 
him through the daughters, to whom he is 
devoted. The strength of the play lies more’ in 
the incidentals than the central struggle. The 
play is firmly grounded in its place and time, the 
atmosphere is convincingly caught. The two 
schoolgirl daughters (Perlita Neilson and Pat 
Pleasance) are nicely contrasted and vividly writ- 
ten, and the cheerful, earthy barmaid, admirably 
played by Kathleen Boutall, is ‘a delightfully 
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drawn character. Mr. Charles Leno and Miss 
Vivienne Bennett are the publican and his wife, 
and they, too, are lifelike and real as long as they 
remain what they essentially are, representatives 
of the ordinary average human mixture. As the 
struggle between them rises in intensity, it loses 
a little in conviction, and the final reconciliation 
round the Christmas tree, though it quite suc- 
ceeds in avoiding the sentimental, barely satisfies, 
But this is to apply (as one is accustomed to doing 
with Group Theatre productions) the stringent 
test. The play as a whole holds and carries, and 
we shall doubtless see it again. The present pro- 
duction under Mr. Roy Walker reaches a very 
high standard for a Sunday night performance. 
At the Embassy, Swiss Cottage, a remarkably 
near shot at the almost impossible. Mr. Michael 
Voysey has written a play for three characters 
(virtually two), all of which belong to the inarticu- 
late classes. To hold the stage for two hours 
(even if only just) with such material is something 
of a feat for which author and producer (Robert 
Mitchell) and the two players Neil McCallam 
and Helena Hughes deserve congratulations, as 
also does Margaret Peacock for an imaginative set. 
T. C. Wors ey 


RITUAL DANCES 


Tr all goes well we should hear Michael Tippett’s 
opera The Midsummer Marriage. at Covent 
Garden in 1955. It is a “quest” opera, like The 
Magic Flute. Its characters are Jenifer and Mark, 
a “marvellous” couple whose very names are 
charged with Celtic myth; and Bella and Jack, a 
pretty secretary and handsome mechanic, a 
modern Papagena and Papageno. Tippett has 
written his own libretto, and its action is con- 
cerned with “the adventures and misadventures 
of two couples who, on Midsummer Day, live 
through an exciting twenty-four hours, alternately 
in and out of touch with the supernatural world, 
on a hill-top with a classical temple.” Tippett has 
extracted four dances from the opera and pub- 
lished them separately as Ritual Dances. The 
B.B.C. have given them once; Hamburg, Munich 
and Liverpool have heard them; and we must 
~thank the Royal Philharmonic Society for the first 
concert performance in London, on Wednesday 
of last week. 

The Dances are linked to the four seasons and 
to the four elements: the Earth in Autumn (the 
Hound hunts the Hare); the Waters in Winter 
(the Otter hunts the Fish); the Air in Spring (the 
Hawk hunts the Bird); and Fire in Summer (the 
voluntary human Sacrifice). | Superficially they 
parallel the movements of a symphony. But the 
composer has expressly forbidden this approach, 
and bade us think of 
A Prelude is redolent of summer heat, then 


we move to the dances, each introduced by. 


a Transformation and a Preparation which allow 
the scene to be changed, and the dancers of 


Hunter and Hunted to change their dress and’ 


draw their breath. We can regard the Dances 
as three manifestations of the natural order, cul- 
minating in an act which transcends it. We can 
enjoy the tonal description, the slow-moving win- 
ter waters (violas murmuring through horn 


chords), the sudden dart of the fish (a streaking . 


pair of clarinets). We can also enjoy them simply 
as music. 

But the most important thing about the Dances 
seems to be the new sureness of Tippett’s musical 
style. Always we have felt in his music a vision- 
ary quality; we have sensed too the strain with 
which his concepts have found musical expression. 

~ “Clumsy” would not be an unfair word for some 
passages in the earlier works; though in a country 
which sometimes regards facility and sincerity as 
incompatibles, the very clumsiness may have 
helped people to realise that Tippett’s music was 
deep. But however we view the 


sound, as structure, or as communication—they 
reveal the sure touch of a master. The orchestra 
is treated with Ravelian virtuosity; the pattern of 
the Dances is shapely; and their impact on-emo- _ 
tion and intellect—to judge by the audience’s re- 

sponse this was general—is overwhelming. At 
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. » DEMAGOGUES MAY DIFFER... 


On Commonwealth politics and policy. . . But no one ever disputes the depend- 
ence of Britain’s industries on the vast Commonwealth market. 


Great opportunities abound in every country and colony of the Commonwealth ; each 
is exploiting its natural resources to the full and using every means to expand its economy. 


Britain can supply the equipment, the scientific and technical knowledge necessary for 
these schemes provided the people in charge of them know what we have to offer. 


The easiest and most economical way of telling them is through the advertisement pages 
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the end one thought of Gétterdimmerung—and 
did not think the comparison absurd. 

I must add that the Dances are built of strong, 
memorable thematic material (ie. tunes). Their 
relation to The Midsummer Marriage cannot yet 
be described. But they are surely Tippett’s finest 
work to date, and I hope that, many times before 
1955, we hear them again. Paul Sacher con- 
ducted the R.P.O. in a brilliant performance. The 
day before, with the English Opera Group en- 
semble, he gave the first London hearing of Stra- 
vinsky’s Cantata (1952), a slender little concoction 
by a master whose superb technical skill has never 
been in question. Two flutes, oboe, cor anglais 
and cello afford a quaint, primitive-sounding 
accompaniment to the female chorus. Fifteenth- 
and sixteenth-century lyrics are used as an excuse 
for some cerebral note-placing. Peter Pears and 
Joan Cross in the Sitwell-Walton Facade, wonder- 
fully fresh, brought back warmth and poetry to 
the concert. ANDREW PORTER. 


RADIO NOTES 


Ir is a sign of the terrifying progress we have 
made in the past few years that the word “ quiz” 
in the sense in which it is applied to some radio 
programmes, meaning the act of acquiring in- 
formatidn by question and answer, is not to be 
found in the edition of the Concise Oxford Dic- 
tionary dated 1926. The renovation of the word 
is due entirely to broadcasting. Just how broad- 
casting could survive without its quizzes is a prob- 
lem perhaps better not considered. Most quizzes, 
whether one likes them or not, are innocent 
enough, as innocent indeed as the parlour games 
from which so many of them spring. Frankly 


Speaking, however, is not innocent; its aim is to 
expose, and its effect can be embarrassing or brutal. 
An eminent person is questioned by three inter- 
viewers, indeed cross-questioned and _cross- 
examined, with the intention, I suppose, of pierc- 
ing the mask and disclosing the face beneath. 
There have been times when the eminent person 
has appeared like nothing so muoh as an old bull 
chivvied and goaded to his knees by a trio of 
matadors. 

Last week, without any question, the bull won; 
indeed, one felt that, had the programme lasted 
another five minutes, the bull would have turned 
the tables completely, become matador himself 
and had his persecutors grovelling. The bull was 
Mr. Evelyn Waugh. He gave a superb perform- 
ance. The questions put to him, questions which, 
in the ordinary intercourse of civilised society, 
would be regarded as impertinent or silly or both, 
he brushed aside with disdain or contempt or 
answered with the unanswerable epigram. Did 
he, he was asked, like the human race? “ Liking 
the human race,” came the retort, “is the pre- 
rogative of God, not of men.” It was a wonder- 
ful exhibition, and Mr. Waugh’s High-Toryism 
had his interlocutors completely groggy. But all 
the same, how very silly some of the questions 
were, and what openings were missed. One had 
the feeling, as one has had in this series before, 
that the questioners had come to the baiting of 
the victim in almost utter ignorance of his work. 

Radio—it is one of its pleasures and it perils— 
is always unpredictable. I should not, for 
example, have expected the North of England pro- 
gramme Horses Can’t Talk, a report on the 
slaughter of horses for human consumption and 
the cruelty said to go with it, to be a model of its 
kind. Yet so it proved to be. The initial diffi- 
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culty, the British sentimentality about the ho: 
which raises the beast almost to the status a & 
honorary Englishman, was firmly grasped at the 
beginning and kept in mind throughout, especially 
by Mr. Denis Mitchell, who discussed the whole 
subject with his fellow-author, Mr. Patrick 
Keatley, the journalist who first exposed the traffic 
in horses in the columns of the Manchester 
Guardian. Mr..Keatley was, I think, shown by 
Mr. Mitchell to have been over-emotional in some 
of his articles. Yet many horrifying instances of 
cruelty were raised and some proved; the defi- 
ciencies of the law were thoroughly exposed. And 
the whole programme, with its interviews with 
vets, scientists, horse-dealers and slaughterers, 
was alive from beginning to end, alive partly be- 
cause of the very speed with which the pro- 
gramme was taken, partly because of the richness 
and variety of the speakers’ voices, Lancashire, 
Irish, Canadian. It was a programme full of 
character. : 

I was commenting two or three weeks ago, 
a propos of First Reading, of the responsibility 
radio as a medium throws upon the editor of 
anthology and magazine programmes, for it is in 
the editor and the words he uses to link his 
separate items that the unity of such programmes 
lies. The problem cropped up again last week, 
in Mr. G. S. Fraser’s New Poetry, a programme 
of readings from recently published books of 
verse. Mr. Fraser, I thought, surmounted it ad- 
mirably. All the poems that were read—by Mr. 
Sydney Goodsir Smith, Mr. W. S. Merwin, Mr. 
Charles Causley, Miss Ruth Pitter and Mr. Idris 
—approximated in some sense to ballads or relied 
to some extent on folk sources: Mr. Fraser began 
and ended by giving us a touchstone of judgment, 
some stanzas of “Waly, Waly, up the Bank.” 
Thereby a standard was set and a unity achieved; 
and Mr. Fraser was spared the necessity of mak- 
ing undue claims for the poems he had chosen. 
The programme, in fact, became a very satisfying 
example of criticism by comparison, and what Mr. 
Fraser had to say was always judicious. 

WILLIAM SALTER 


THE MOVIES 
“The Robe,” at the Odeon 
“The Juggler,’ generally released 


Classical Rome, which has brought to tne 
screen in recent weeks Shaw and Shakespeare, 
now descends to saccharine and sensation. The 
Robe tells the story of a tribune (Richard Burton) 
—rescued from drink by a childhood love (Jean 
Simmons)—who bids for a slave (Victor Mature) 
against the Emperor’s nephew and is forthwith 
banished to Israel. There he commands the 
party of soldiers who crucify Christ. The slave 
is converted and escapes with Christ’s robe ; our 
hero, tormented by strange guilts, tries to find 
him, and returns to Rome to be accused by 
Caligula of treason and Christianity. He denies 
the first and admits the second. He and his lady, 
condemned to death, walk away heavenwards to the 
chime of triumphant Hallelujahs. 

Most of this film I found dull and the rest 
nauseating. The vulgarity by which the Cruci- 
fixion has been made into a sideshow for a third- 
rate novelettish story is bad enough. Worse are the 
atrocities accompanying it: Christ’s blood drips 
in Technicolor on to the hand of the tribune 
leaning against the cross. It has been said of films 
(or, if it hasn’t, now is the time to say it) that they 
make themselves offensive or ridiculous by putting 
in all that art would leave out. The Crucifixion 
has been the subject of great art, and of naive 
belief. In The Robe it is neither. 

I think that any normally sensitive man or 
woman, whether believing Christian or not, will 





be shocked by certain aspects of The Robe. The 
mixture of cruelty and slush isn’t new; the 
other week—rather differently proportioned—it 
made its appeal in From Here to Eternity; in 
fact, nothing pays better. The queues on the 
south of Leicester Square have been long and’ 
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patient; those to the east will, I am _ sure, 
stretch even longer. For this isn’t only the 
occasion of The Robe—hoisted in sequined letters 
over our streets—but of CinemaScope, which, 
having enormously plunged, must now recuperate. 

The screen (as no doubt, by now, everyone 
knows) is several times the width of an ordinary 
screen, and half as high as it’s long: a. broad 
oblong, in fact. On this strip a panorama is 
projected. It is suited to crowd scenes (and also, 
I should say, tugs-of-war and horse races), and 
the originality of The Robe is in its market places, 
palaces, stretches of countryside. One certainly 
gets more of these than ever before ; and during 
close-ups there is plenty of encouragement for a 
wandering attention. There’s a chase, also, 
towards the end, of a long line of horsemen after 
a four-horse chariot : we see the first in elongation 
and the second head on. That comes off. But 
is it worth forcing a whole film into this letter-box 
shape (absurdly, by the way, said to correspond 
with natural vision), for the sake of a‘ half-minute 
thrill? The Robe sets out to stun by spectacle. 
Compare it with Intolerance, with Griffith’s 
Babylon, and its spectacularity dwindles to 
nothing. In those scenes, by the way, Griffith 
at one point narrowed his view for a few instants 
to a vertical strip in order to emphasise the fall 
of bodies from a height. He didn’t invent a tall 
screen, heighten every film, and call it Cinema- 
Pole. But in those days Hollywood hadn’t been 
scared out of its wits. 

The Juggler is a new film directed by Edward 
Dmytryk and rather mysteriously denied West 
End showing. It concerns a Jew (Kirk Douglas), 
after the concentration camps, arriving in an 
Israel where the wires and encampments prolong 
his frenzy. In desperation he bludgeons a 
policeman and is hunted down. The background 
is fascinating, the alliance of pity and the thriller 
not altogether easy. But this is an honest and 
humane film, worth ten of The Robe. 

WILLIAM WHITEBAIT 


A Degas Nude, at Tooth’s 
This painting (dated 1896) is the masterpiece on 
show in London at the moment. The nude, with 
her back to the spectator—foreshortened diagonally 
across the picture, lies on a towel with which she 
is also drying herself. The soft pink and red vibra- 
tion of the background wallpaper may well have 
been an early example to Bonnard. In the foreground 
is a jug, basin, and sponge. Because the picture was 
painted on a coarse canvas, none of the forms has a 
sharp edge. Their extraordinary firmness entirely 
derives from the internal whittled tension of their 
drawing (the picture is drawn like a bow). It is a 
painting that demonstrates many lessons; how 
realistic images profoundly experienced and known 
can gain all the formal sheerness of abstractions ; 
how, when this happens, one’s enjoyment of the 
inter-alignment of every square inch of the canvas is 
inseparable from one’s wonder at the artist’s ex- 
tension of the directly human meaning of his subject ; 
how with great drawing one always feels that the forms 
have been apprehended, studied, and then released 
—here the model’s spontaneous movements look as 
free as those of a bird that has just been thrown back 
into the air; how indirect can be the relationship 
between artist’s personal opinions and the significance 
of his work—when Degas painted this most human 
picture he was bitterly hypochondriacal, misanthropic 
and anti-Semitic ; how the painter, in order to under- 
stand any pose of the body, must first discover the 
cardinal points of structural concentration to which he 
must polarise every subsequent mark he makes. Yet, 
finally, of course, like all masterpieces, the picture 
remains a mystery. No dissertation on tones or colour 
values can quite explain why a marmalade-coloured 
splodge can so absolutely convince as a sponge, why 
we can imagine so precisely the course of drops of 
water running down the other, invisible side of her 
body, why one brushmark can generate the cold of an 
enamel basin and another the warmth of hair. Nor 
can we completely explain our pleasure in such things. 
They are facts of faith. 
J. B. 





Three Pianists, in the Festival Hall 

Brilliant young pianists, who unite musical under- 
standing with impeccable technique, are springing 
on us in bewildering profusion. A fortnight ago 
brought Paul Badura-Skoda, a Viennese, pupil of 
Fischer, who in Beethoven’s B flat Concerto, with 
Harry Blech’s London Mozart Players as col- 
laborators, displayed an Augustan command. 
Affection for the music was: evident, if not spon- 
taneity; all was controlled by a fine and astonishingly 
mature musical intelligence. His playing is classical 
—firm and clean, intellectual without being cold. 
The previous Sunday Richard Farrell, a New 
Zealander who comes to us by way of America, 
joined Goossens and the L.S.O. in Rachmaninoff’s 
Paganini Variations and Ravel’s Left-Hand Concerto, 
bringing crisp, perfectly controlled phrasing which 
delighted the ear, and, particularly in the Ravel, a 
beautifully poetic line. The third, Byron Janis, a 
pupil of Horowitz, I heard only in rehearsal, in a 
coruscating account of Rachmaninoff’s Second Con- 
certo—a swagger interpretation, with tone that 
flashed through the Philharmonia’s richest tutti. 
“Promise” gives the wrong idea of these three, since 
already they afford so much pleasure. Mr. Blech’s 
concert offered, too, the rarely heard Davidde 
Penitente, a lenten cantata adapted by Mozart from 
his unfinished C minor Mass. Goossens gave the 
first London performance of the Fosephislegende Sym- 
phonic Fragment, the reduction of the ballet suite 
which Strauss prepared in late life. It is right that 
we should have heard these works once, even if in 
the event neither was particularly interesting. The 
Mozart had two beautiful choruses (the Kyrie and 
Qui tollis from the Mass, in fact). The Strauss 
proved to be all that detractors call his music: 
commonplace material inflated. 


A. iP, 


Correspondence 


HANDS AND BRAINS 


Sir,—I am grateful to Mrs. Balogh for the crumbs 
of approval which have fallen to me from her article 
on “ Student Suicides.”” I would like to comment on 
certain impressions that incomplete or misrepresented 
versions of my paper on The Causes of Failure in 
-Examinations appear to have given her. 

In the first place I made no suggestion whatever 
that breakdowns (as a cause of failure) were the pre- 
rogative of any social class ; highly strung and sensi- 
tive individuals may appear even among the wealthier 
classes. I merely argued that one among the many 
possible causes of difficulty was the conflict which may 
arise through the transition from one background to 
another, and the student’s failure to adapt himself to 
a new set of conditions ; and sometimes, when he 
has made such adjustments, the failure of his family 
and friends to make their own in relation to him. 
Such cases are matters of experience, not of theory. 
What is true is the likelihood of a difference in atti- 
tude between the man who regards a University 
education as a normal step, who has a tolerably clear 
object in embarking on it, and who realises its virtues 
and limitations ; and the man to whom the University 
represents, at the end of a long series of examination 
hurdles, a still higher hurdle at which failure becomes 
intolerably shameful, and success is likely to be over- 
valued. Such a man, who may have been “ selected ”’ 
at what seems to many of us a monstrously early age, 
may end up under a degree of moral and emotional 
tension which can, on occasion, prove a severe handi- 
cap. These tensions can be emphasised by parental 
pride and anxiety, by the pressure of schools who 
wish to add to their list of awards and “ admissions 
gained’ for the next Speech-Day, or by the not un- 
common reactions of the man who is forced against 
his will into a specific course of study in order to con- 
form to a parental “‘ idea” of what he should become 
or be. Any of these pressures or tensions may some- 
times lead to failure or wastage. The fact that the 
percentages of these are so small is no reason for not 
attempting to diminish them. 

Mrs. Balogh accuses me of “ falling back on gen- 
eralisations about ‘ unsuitability for University life.’ ”’ 
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jabe phrase is one which I did not use. I merely gave 
details of a number of factors which, in my view, 
‘might tend to account for failure. It is perhaps neces- 
sary to recapitulate them. Failure, partial or complete, 
‘might be expected from students whose minds had 
been “ burnt out’ by cramming, particularly for 
examinations leading up to an award ; those who did 
not really wish to “‘ learn and to accept the discipline ” 
(the word is used of course in the academic sense) 
“* of a University course ’’ ; those who could not con- 
centrate ; those who were bored or uninterested ; 
those who were not prepared to confront and overcome 
real or imagined physical or social handicaps ; those 
whose interests were widely dispersed; and those 
who had not sufficient moral or mental stamina to 
“endure that toil of growing up” while engaged 
in reasonably strenuous work. Among several thousand 
young men and women it is certain that many, per- 
haps the majority, will find life difficult ; and for this 
generation the difficulties are certainly not decreasing. 
What is interesting is the fact that nearly all come 
through with a courage and gaiety, and a steady 
growth in maturity, that is (to me at least) a constant 
source of admiration. 

Mrs. Balogh writes of “all young people who, 
having the minds and bodies of adults, are given the 
status of children by the University.” Neither 
assumption seems to me valid. No doctor would sug- 
gest that we possess the minds and bodies of adults 
at eighteen or so, though the development of both 
after two years’ National Service is often striking, and 
usually beneficial to the student. A practical test of 
the statement that they are “ given the status of child- 
ren”? has been greeted with derisory laughter by the 
‘men themselves. Perhaps Mrs. Balogh has failed to 
distinguish between the normal ceremonial life of a 
community, and some Abbey of Thelema of her own 
imagining. Or is she merely attempting a free trans- 
lation of the phrase in statu pupillari ? 

I must refer to a superb non sequitur in Mrs. Balogh’s 
indictment ‘“ The dangerous view that we are offering 
‘University education to a higher proportion of the 
population than can benefit from it, and that it is the 
policy of augmenting the numbers of students that 
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has brought about. this heavy incidence of nervous 
breakdowns, shows up the prevalent satisfaction of 
most dons with the existing pattern and methods of 
study ”’ I did not express, or even hint at, satisfaction 
with the present pattern and methods of study; I 
suggested, on the contrary, that examinations and 
their results were being forced into a wrong per- 
spective. I did not say that there was a “heavy in- 
cidence of nervous breakdowns ” ; I said that break- 
downs were a contributory cause of failure in a com- 
paratively small overall percentage, which I estimated 
at 6% from all causes, including illness other than 
mental; I did not suggest that it was “the policy 
of augmenting the numbers of students ”’ that had 
brought these breakdowns ; I said that in my view 
“it was impossible to effect an enormous increase 
in the number of graduates in technical subjects with- 
out a grave depreciation in the standard of their 
qualifications.” 

I believe that this holds good, for arts subjects as 
well as science. Many institutions are now faced 
with the predicament, in certain faculties or depart- 
ments, of accepting a serious drop in numbers or of 
lowering their standards of admission. In those at 
which a high degree of selection is possible (perhaps 
involving 10% or less, of the applicants) the number 
of qualified men who are finally rejected appears to 
be small. 

And the reason for this is clear. Few schoolmasters 
will dissuade a boy from attempting to get to a Uni- 
versity, so long as they feel he has the ghost of a chance 
of admission. Many boys appear to apply, without 
advice from their schools, lacking any knowledge of 
the standards involved, and without any idea of how 
they will be employed when they graduate. If ad- 
mission is highly competitive, they may be crammed 
beyond their capacity in their attempts to achieve it. 
If they do secure entrance they may find that a poorish 
honours degree, without compensating qualities of 
personality, is not the golden key that they had once 
imagined. And perhaps no member of the community 
is more pitiable than the unemployed or unemploy- 
able graduate. Each University must set its own 
standards, and rid itself of those who cannot, or will 
not, measure up to them; but some experience of 
several Universities suggests that consideration often 
errs on the side of leniency. No University will ever 
be free from the disgruntled, the hostile and the 
failures: no University will ever be so efficient as to 
be beyond the reach of well-informed criticism, or 
the need for constant development and improvement. 
But is is at least necessary to be realistic, and accurate, 
in our appreciation of the situation. 


St. Catherines’ College, T. R. HENN 
Cambridge. 
TRADE UNION OFFICIALS 


Sir,—I observe that in your issue of November 7 
the Post Office Engineering Union were advertising 
the post of temporary Research Assistant with edu- 
cation of University standard at an annual salary of 
£520. Presumably the Assistant will be posted in 
London, and no doubt the salary includes ‘“‘ London 
Weighting.” 

My first reaction was: ‘‘ They’ve got a nerve.” 
Unfortunately, there are many trade unions who pay 
meagre salaries and can therefore be classed as “‘ bad 
employers.” They want qualified Officers, but are 
not prepared to pay decent salaries. They take ad- 
vantage of the interest and enthusiasm of their 
employees and expect them to regard their posts as 
partially a labour of love. When elected to their 
Executive, or to a public authority or a Co-operative 
Society Board, many trade unionists become employ- 
ers, and their trade union principles are forgotten. 

As one of the large body of full-time trade union 
Officers, may I say that most of us are underpaid ? 
We have no defined hours. We are constantly racing 
against time to keep up with our work. We do a 
day’s work in an office, round the negotiating table 
or in organising non-unionists. On most evenings 
we attend branch meetings and very often have to 
travel long distances to them. We frequently have 
meetings and other engagements at the week-ends, 
and our domestic happiness is not infrequently 
strained because of our lack of leisure. 


Some.of us have Staff organisations. I do not 
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underestimate their usefulness ; -but they are mainly 
at the mercy of union Executives. Executives quite 


often consist of members who are among the lower é 
paid and they sometimes adopt the attitude that, if: 
their organising staff are receiving two or three pounds _ 


a week more than they themselves, the staff are well 
paid: The Staff organisations are not registered ag 
trade unions, so they cannot go to the Industrial 
Disputes Tribunal. What is required is a trade union 


for trade union Officers. Trade union Officers have 
as much right to-have their conditions of employ- - 


ment protected as anyone else. 

At the root of the matter is the fact that the British 
trade unionist pays a rather low contribution. The 
result is that the majority of unions are understaffed, 


Full-time Officers have too many responsibilities, . 


They have to look after far too large a membership, 
and many of us have neither the facilities nor time to 
do our jobs the way they should be done. In the main, 


American and Continental trade unionists pay a much * 


bigger weekly or monthly contribution. They con- 
sequently have offices which are a credit, instead of a 
disgrace, to their unions. They have much more 


adequate staff than is the case in this country. They — 


have the latest types of modern office appliances ; 
and while their organisations may not have such 
deep-rooted traditions as ours they do their job much 
more competently. 

Few trade union contributions have kept pace with 
the rise in prices, and about the biggest increase 
which ever takes place is a penny a week. It is high 
time the average trade unionist understood that it 
would pay him handsomely if his contribution were to 
be doubled. It would result in very much improved 
organisation. His union would be adequately staffed. 
The reserve funds would be stronger, and the increase 
in contributions would be repaid in a relatively short 
time by improved wages and conditions of employ- 
ment. He might then be in a position to apply the fair 
wages clause to the long suffering officers which he 
employs. 

DIVISIONAL OFFICER 


BRETTON WOODS AND BRITAIN 


Sir,—Mr. Norman: MacKenzie’s terse report on 
the career of Harry Dexter White amply confirms 
the fears of those who regarded the conditions attached 
to the grant of the U.S. loan to Britain, including the 
acceptance of Bretton Woods, convertibility, non- 
discrimination and all, ‘as prejudicial to this country 
and to the stability and prosperity of the Western 
world in general. There can be no doubt that White’s 
other two schemes which miscarried—the loan to 
Russia and the smashing of Germany—would have 
directly benefited the Soviet Union. The rules laid 
down at Bretton Woods—which were throughout the 
conference unreservedly supported by the Soviet 
delegation—would have made a defence against U.S. 
depression or the development of poorer areas all but 
impossible. The fiercest advocates in the U.S. of 
the convertibility of sterling and of the 1949 devalua- 
tion, one after another, are now being denounced as 
fellow-travellers or worse. Has the time not come in 
this country to revise judgment and policy ? 

In deploring the witch-hunt we, who as Left-wing 
Socialists have in 1944-46 fiercely opposed the 
“liberal? schemes of reconstruction, should beware 
of accepting those ideas just because their authors have 
now become the victims of intolerance. 

Balliol College, T. BALOGH 

Oxford. 


“THE BIG LIE” 


Sir,—Surely your comments on the Soviet Note 
and Mr. Molotov’s “ explanation’ are a little dis- 
ingenuous; and your charge against Mr. Eden of 
misrepresentation a little unfair? To agree to a 
conference only on condition that the other side first 
takes certain action is surely to lay down preconditions. 
Yet you yourself point out that the Americans would 
have to cease recognising Chiang Kai-shek’s regime 
as the Government of China, break their alliance with 
Syngman Rhee and abandon or postpone the rearma- 
ment of Western Germany, or at any rate agree to 
talk about these matters, before the Russians would 
be willing to confer. Have the Western Powers asked 
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Russia to take any definite action such as breaking an 
alliance or altering a policy ; or to agree to the dis- 
cussion of such matters as a precondition to holding 
a conference ? Is not the side which, before agreeing 
to confer, asks that action already taken, or policies 
already adopted be revised, or reconsidered, the side 
that lays down preconditions ? 
5 Smith Terrace, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 


H. R. PELtty 


GERM WARFARE 


Str,—Whatever Sir George Thomson or others 
may say, the attempt to prove that the conclusions of 
the International Commission for investigating Bac- 
teriological Warfare were based on the statements 
of the captured American airmen is bound to fail, 
for it is entirely contrary to the truth. On July 26, 
1952, ten days before meeting the airmen, the 
members of the Commission unanimously adopted 
an interim statement of their conclusions—in .case 
they should not return from zones near those where 
hostilities were in progress. Each member sent one 
or two copies of this statement to friends in his own 
country ; mine went to the Rev. J. Putterill of Thaxted 
in Essex and is still in his possession. The wording 
of the statement was closely similar to that of the 
conclusions of the Report itself. I repeat, therefore, 
that the opinions of the Commission were based 
primarily upon objective evidence. 

While thus exposing the attempt to place all weight 
on the statements of individual Servicemen, made 
either when prisoners of war, or after “ liberation ” 
to their home country, it may be worth while des- 
scribing in a word or two their behaviour as the 
members of the Commission saw it. The airmen 
appeared to us to be in good health and in a perfectly 
normal state of mind, they partook calmly of the 
refreshments provided by the Chinese, and smoked 
at their ease. They talked at length and answered 
any questions reasonably (cf- Report, pp. 593 ff.). 
During their concluding remarks they appeared to be 
greatly moved, and this emotion appeared to be 
shared by the different Chinese officer who accom- 
panied each one. If this was all mere histrionics then 
the acting was superb. If the acting was superb 
then, why should it not be equally gifted now? 
Let Sir George Thomson deride the very great tradi- 
tion of Chinese humanism as he will; the people of 
this country have seen enough of “ gangster films ” 
and “‘ comics ”’ to know by now what North American 
culture regards as normal. An acute consciousness 
of the mote in the eye of our neighbour, and a cor- 
responding unawareness of the beam in our own, seems 
to be characteristic of the West at the present time. 

As one acquainted neither with the biological nor 
the pathological sciences, nor with the life of an East 
Asian country whether before or after the revolutions 
of our times, nor with the language of either of the 
two countries most concerned, Sir George Thomson’s 
assertions on the scientific and social aspects of the 
matter have remarkably little force. It is interesting 
that he concedes the honesty and integrity of the 
Chinese scientists. That of the Commission would 
follow, though he has not the generosity to say so. 
We are implicity asked, therefore, to believe that 
someone “ planted ” all the phenomena observed by 
literally hundreds of people, and checked by many 
scores of scientific workers, some of much distinction. 
In my considered opinion the Chinese lack sufficient 
scientific man-power for the organisation of such a 
large-scale artifact. And neither they nor the Russians 
would have shown much intelligence in subjecting 
their own people to experiments with living infected 
insect vectors about the performance of which, when 
deliberately distributed, almost nothing is known, 
as Sir George Thomson could readily have ascertained 
from any epidemiological research laboratory. 

Cambridge. JOsEPH NEEDHAM 


“THE FINAL SOLUTION” 


Sir,—May I, the author of this book, intervene 
briefly in the argument it has provoked in your 
columns in order to express my entire disagreement 
with “ both your houses.” Mr. Colin Clark seems to 
think that the Germans tried to exterminate the Jews 
out of “idealism, even if insane idealism,” and. that 


this idealism was in some way superior to the matter- 
of-fact motives of the atom-bomb men who wanted 
to end a war quickly. So far from disagreeing with 
this, Mr. Crossman accepts it as an improvement of 
his own “analysis of Nazi mentality” though he 
prefers the word “ principle” to “idealism.” In fact 
his only disagreement with Mr. Clark is in failing 
to find any defence for the atom-bombing of Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki at all. 

Frankly I do not think there was sufficient 
idealism and principle in the German extermination 
of the Jews to cover a threepenny bit. If there had 
been, the murderers would have proclaimed it at 
their trials. Yet Otto Ohlendorf was the only one 
of them to do so. The planners of extermination 
were impelled partly by spite, partly by greed for 
plunder. Their collaborators were impelled partly by 
ambition, partly by craven fear. Mr. Crossman’s 
earlier indignation against the “remote-control 
murderers ” seemed to me to accord very well with 
the squalid facts of my book. Why then does he 
offer them a defence which they were not men 
enough to proclaim for themselves ? It may be that 
the facts of history should be contemplated from 
every angle, but is it necessary to stand on one’s 
head, hoping to see four sides of a cube at the same 
time ? GERALD REITLINGER 


BRITISH GUIANA 


Sir,—A number of men and women in Great 
Britain who are neither Communists nor supporters 
of any Peoples Progressive Party leader have formed 
the British Guiana Association for these general 
purposes :— 

(1) To press for the immediate restoration of the 
Constitution. (2) The release or early trial of the 
leaders of P.P.P. now in detention. (3) To press for 
schemes of economic development without which the 
present shockingly low wages, appalling housing 
conditions and general standard of poverty now 
existing in British Guiana will continue. (4) To resist 
the introduction of the colour bar. (5) And above all, 
to work for friendship and understanding between the 
peoples of British Guiana and Gt. Britain. 

Because there is a danger that an iron curtain 
will fall between the two peoples, and distortion and 
exaggeration take the place of truth, it is vital that we 
at home should be kept accurately and currently 
informed about events in the Colony. 

To that end the B.G.A. will organise meetings, 
publish pamphlets and arrange the distribution to the 
press of the facts as they emerge. 

To do these things properly the B.G.A., which is 
free of any political associations both here and in 
British Guiana, needs money. Donations from your 
readers will be gratefully received by Lt.-Col. Andrew 
Murray, Hon. Treasurer, B.G.A., 173A Fulham Road, 
Chelsea, S.W.3. 


House of Commons, S.W.1. LESLIE PLUMMER 


DYLAN THOMAS 


S1r,—Just for the sake of the record, may I correct 
Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson’s proffered answer 
to Miss Kathleen Raine’s recent reference to the un- 
identified ‘‘ editor of more than usual discrimination ”’ 
who first published the poems of Dylan Thomas. 

I happened to be the editor of the Sunday Referee 
at the time, and it was I who initiated the feature 
called “ Poets Corner”? wherein we published the 
work of unestablished but aspiring poets. I engaged 
Victor Neuberg to conduct the feature, sort out the 
entries and provide a critical commentary on the 
contributions, all of which he did superbly. But the 
final choice of the prize-winners was my prerogative, 
and it was my pleasure to select Dylan Thomas for an 
award. Incidentally, it was also my pleasure to select 
Miss Pamela Hansford Johnson herself for an award ! 

I defrayed the costs of the subsequent publication 
in volume form cf Thomas’s Eighteen Poems, 
and Miss Johnson’s Symphony for Full Orchestra, 
and (as an editor who latcr became a publisher) 
I have always liked to think of these “‘ firsts ’’ as being 
also my “ firsts ’’ in the field of publishing. 

Mark GOULDEN 

W. H. Allen & Co., Chairman 
Essex St., W.C.2. 





David Garnett 
THE GOLDEN ECHO 


* The most absorbing and best written 
of all his books . . . How alive are the 
portraits of the writers he knew in his 
boyhood ... Delicious the art with 
which he re-creates for us his calf- 
loves . .-. Mr. Garnett combines a 
poetic feeling for the countryside with 
candour about persons and a racy 
laughter at his past self.’ 
RAYMOND MoRrRTIMER 

* Extraordinarily good reading.’—Daily 
Telegraph 

‘ JOHN O’LONDON’S’ 

November Book Choice 

Book Society Recommendation 
Illustrated 21s net 


Ian Stephens 
HORNED MOON 


‘No mere travel book, as its glowing 
illustrations might suggest. For Mr. 


Stephens’ baggage included a long and 
loving acquaintance with the Indian 
sub-continent which has enabled him 
to. interpret policies and moods as 
sensitively as his camera portrays the 
outward scene.’—Daily Telegraph 

18 superb plates in colour and 


39 in monochrome 
2ls net 


Margaret Irwin 
ELIZABETH & THE 
PRINCE OF SPAIN 


A splendid successor to Young Bess and 
Elizabeth, Captive Princess. 


‘Throughout these interesting, en- 
joyable books she has presented a 
woman who corresponds with histori- 
cal fact, who is a coherent, consistent 
person, and who is capable of becoming 
the queen with whose coronation 
this book ends.’ 

MARGHANITA LASKI Observer 
‘Her courage and imaginative insight 
are at their height . . . Miss Irwin’s 
special gift : that of making her people 
as convincing as the living men and 
women we have about us to-day.’ 

C. V. WepGwoop Bookman 


12s 6d net 


Ronald Marsh 
YOUR BROTHER STILL 


‘A terse and pointed fidelity to the 
manners of our day, a lightly medita- 
tive irony, and an unsentimental view 
of personal relationships make this a 
novel of lively merit. The unfamiliar 
setting, an Admiralty dockyard, is 
vividly realized . . . distinctive quali- 
ties of imagination and sympathy.’ 

The Times 

12s 6d net 


Chatto & Windu 
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Sexes and Sevens 


A pictorial pilgrimage to 


modern matrimony. 
PETER KNEEBONE 


** There can be no doubt that Kneebone 
is connected to the funny-bone.”’— 
WESTERN MAIL 


7s. 6d. net. 


The Charioteer 


MARY RENAULT 


A beautifully written novel which presents the male version 
of the problem raised in The Well of Loneliness. 


** An astonishing book... rich and full in incident and 
characterisation ; it has clean healing wisdom in every 


line of it.’’— 


JOHN CONNELL, EVENING NEWS 15s. net. 


Sea Hunters 


‘A powerful novel 
of deep-sea fishing 
in stormy African waters 
FRANK ROBB 


10s. 6d. net. 


One Man’s Meat 


LUDOVIC KENNEDY 


** A perfect bedside book.”’— 
DANIEL GEORGE 











13s. 6d. net. 


Gentian 


Violet 


A Romance of 
Political Life 


EDWARD HYAMS 


MARGHANITA LASKI, THE OBSERVER 


10s. 6d. net. 





** A jolly good laugh . . . Mr. Hyams is 
incapable of writing anything that 
doesn’t throw off ideas like sparks.’’— 














LONGMANS 











The ALLEYS 
of MARRAKESH 


Peter Mayne 
Recommended by the Book Society 
A new writer tells with convincing 
and amusing candour of the intrusion 
of voluble and frank Arabs into his 
plan of living amongst them in the 
back streets of the city. His intention 
was to write a novel. He wrote this 
book instead. 15s. net 


TEAPOTS and 
QUAILS 


and Other Nonsenses 
Edward Lear 


This collection of hitherto unpublished 
Lear verses and drawings is as exciting 
as anyone could desire. It is taken from 
MS. in the possession of the Houghton 
Library of Harvard University. Edited 
and introduced by Angus Davidson and 
Philip Hofer. 12s. 6d. net 


WHEN MEN HAD 
TIME TO LOVE 


Agnes de Stoeckl 
Author of ‘ Not all Vanity,’ etc. 


and Wilfrid S. Edwards 


This sparkling picture of Paris at the 
time of Eugénie is the only book 
published to celebrate the centenary 
of the marriage of the Empress to 
Napoleon III. Illustrated. 21s. net 


THE WELFARE 
STATE 
D. L. Hobman 


Do we fare well in the welfare state ? 
The reply to that question will depend 
almost entirely on the point of view of 
the man who answers it and will vary 
accordingly. This book is an objective 
account of it, both historically and in 
practice. 7s. 6d. net 


The VIOLINS of 
ST. JACQUES 


a novel by 


Patrick Leigh Fermor 
Recommended by the Book Society 


A reviewer of Mr. Leigh Fermor’s 
* Traveller’s Tree’ wrote: ‘On the 
evidence of this first book (he) has a 
future of distinction in other fields of 
writing.” This novel of a fantastic 
Caribbean Island is an exciting con- 
firmation of this opinion. Published in 
conjunction with Derek Verschoyle. 


2nd Printing. 9s. 6d. net 
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Glvlstiias Books—I 


THE ROAD FROM 


“TI Fert as if I were walking with destiny,” 
wrote Winston Churchill of his emotions on the 
tenth of May, 1940, when he became Prime 
Minister, “and that all my past life had been 
but a preparation for this hour and for this 
trial.” The words are powerful and natural. 
No English statesman, not even Disraeli, has 
been more conscious of life as a perilous journey 
or of the ceaseless beating of invisible wings 
overhead. “The mysterious rhythm of our 
destinies” provides us with “a natural order 
in which we move.” Our journeys lead us to 
destinations which we cannot always see, but 
which we can never escape. 

The road to Downing Street started at Blen- 
heim Palace, but it did not lead direct: it often 
twisted narrowly through election thickets and 
petered out in political swamps. Only the sense 
that it was a national highway, not a private 
track, made the journey into a pilgrimage. Like 
Moses, the one Biblical character whom 
Churchill singled out as an essay subject, he 
needed to wander in the wilderness before he 
could reach the Promised Land. 

At Bangalore in the winter of 1896 Churchill 
began a second journey along a road which was 
tc lead not to Downing Street but to Stockholm. 
The recent offer of the Nobel Prize for Litera- 
ture was the eventual reward. As a writer 
Churchill has relied on the co-operation of Pro- 
vidence as much as he has done as a statesman. 
He began by chronicling colonial romances and 
ended by describing the central struggles of the 
twentieth-century world. The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force plays the same part in his 
career as a writer as the first election at Oldham 
played in his career as a statesman. Both would 
now be forgotten had he been killed by a bullet 
in Natal or overawed by his early experiences in 
Parliament. 

Bangalore was his university. Turning from 
polo to philosophy, he devoured Malthus, Dar- 
win and Schopenhauer. Soon he began to 
realise how little he had learnt at Harrow and 
at Sandhurst. Ethics he had previously con- 
sidered merely as “the public-school spirit”, 
nor was there anything about it in Queen’s 
Regulations. History he had thought a subject 
of no importance, a return to squabbles which 
were long since dead. Now he began to read 
Gibbon and Macaulay, to voyage ahead “with 
a full sail in a strong wind.” It was a new 
journey, but not a very different one from his 
journey to Downing Street. The same star, 
Orion, shone brightly over both: the Nobel 
Literature Prize was to be offered not to a 
journalist nor a historian, but to the author who 
won the war. 

There is an underlying unity in all Churchill’s 
writing, a far more obvious unity than there is 


in his political career. His first large book, The: 


River War, published in 1899, is a History of the 
Second World War writ small. Nearly a 


thousand pages are needed to describe the re- 
conquest of the Sudan: even miniature Linde- 
manns and Deakins flit in the background as 
expert advisers. The theme is “the long road 
from initial tragedy to final triumph.” 

The extremes of fortune are displayed . . . 
occasions of shameful cowardice and reckless 
heroism; of plans conceived in haste and emer- 
gency; of schemes laid with slow deliberation; 
of wild extravagance and cruel waste. 

Gladstone is the Baldwin in the background, and 
his only defence for inaction is that his Ministry 
“were the representatives of the nation in an 
hour when its spirits were tame and its fortunes 
low.” In the foreground are the purposeful 
leaders, the loyal followers, and “that per- 
severing British people who—often. affronted, 
often checked, often delayed—usually get their 
way in the end.” 

The History of the Second World War pro- 
vides Churchill with themes big enough to 
satisfy his imagination: the locusts are devour- 
ing Westminster, not Khartoum. Hitler is a 
more terrible Mahdi, a “demon-genius sprung 
from the abyss of poverty” for whom there can 
be no lingering sympathy. The weapons of war 
are aeroplanes and tanks, not swords and lances 
or Mauser automatic pistols. Science means 
Radar and not the lonely telegraph wire in the 
desert. But the plot is the same. 

So it is also in the writings of the middle 
period, when literature and politics were in- 
extricably woven together. The World Crisis 
is an apologia pro vita sua or, as Balfour happily 
described it, “ Winston’s brilliant Autobiography 
disguised as a history of the universe.” “To 
find and follow the stepping-stones of Fate” 
from 1914 to 1918 meant re-examining at every 
point the political adventures of Winston 
Churchill. The drama had many villains, but 
there was only one hero. 

Marlborough began as a magnificent escape 
from the frustrations of the inter-war world. 
Churchill’s ancestor becomes Churchill himself, 
the great leader “capable of enduring endless 
Vexations and outfacing extreme hazards,” seek- 
ing not only glory but national appreciation. 
Louis XIV is a worthy villain, colourful on the 
surface but “petty and mediocre in all except 
his lust for power.” The story, like that of the 
River War, is “a tale of biood and fighting”; 
but Churchill’s own political experiences and 
ambitions resound through every chapter. Naval 
and military experts and university scholars are 
called in to supply the sheaves of facts: the im- 
pressions, the judgments, the unity of the mas- 
sive volumes are unmistakably Churchill’s own. 
And the eighteenth century touches the 
twentieth at every point, as if no intervening 
century had crept between. No professional 
historian could have written Marlborough, and 
long before the last page was dictated the 
struggle for Europe in Marlborough’s time had 





BANGALORE 


become identified with the struggle of the 1930s. 
“Our national salvation depends upon our 
gathering once again all the forces of Europe 
to contain, to restrain, and if necessary to 
frustrate German domination.” The Balance 
of Power, which he was writing about in his 
study, was the same Balance of Power which 
he was describing to the Conservative Party in 
the House of Commons. A tunnel of escape 
had become an avenue for action. 

“It is better to be making the news than 
taking it,” he had written in the life of his 
father, “to be an actor rather than to be a 
critic.” But Churchill was never satisfied unless 
he could write about power as well as wield it. 
If the natural sequel to Marlborough was the 
Coalition Ministry of 1940-45, the inevitable 
consequence of the Ministry was the History of 
the Second World War. The victory of the 
Labour Party in 1945 permitted him that margin 
of leisure to produce his greatest masterpiece. 
“The mysterious rhythm of our destinies” 
thrust forward Clement Attlee: the submerged 
masses, not the men of good will, were the 
instruments of Fortune. 

Such dramatic reverses always filled Churchill 
with surprise. Understanding destiny proved 
far more complicated than following it. “ Almost 
the chief mystery of life,” he had written in one 
of his essays, “is what makes one do things.” 
Destiny was a helpful but not a self-sufficient 
explanation. Why did he feel the urge to write 
so strongly? Not merely to make money, an 
important motive in his early exercises in 
journalism, nor to find solace for political dis- 
appointment. The themes were provided by 
History: pure enjoyment, an over-spilling 
energy, and a delight in words, phrases and 
paragraphs carried him along with “a full sail in 
a strong wind.” 

The delight in words and sentence-construc- 
tion he already knew at Harrow: Bangalore 
gave him books, and his experiences in the Army 
provided him with a context of romance. 
“Rainless storms danced tirelessly over the hot, 
crisp surface of the ground,” he writes in the 
River War. “The fine sand, driven by the 
wind, gathers into deep drifts and silts among 
the dark rocks of the hills, exactly as snow hangs 
about an Alpine summit; only it is a fairy snow, 
such as might fall in hell.” This is Churchill, 
not Gibbon or Macaulay. The unusual word 
begins to dominate the sentence. The Nile is 
“a thread of blue silk drawn across an enormous 
brown drugget.” Catalogues of rich names— 
“the ostrich feathers of Kardofan,” “grain from 
Sennar” and “gum from Darfur”—demand 
recitation, not reading. Churchill built for him- 
self a “crystal sphere ”: “one felt like a gold- 
fish in a bowl,” he said, “but in this case the 
goldfish made his own bowl.” 

The natural style has never changed, although 
politics have charged it with clichés and some- 
times converted it into empty rhetoric. The 
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crystal sparkles most in the hot sunlight, whether - 


it be the sunlight of Bangalore or -Marrakesh. 
No writer is more sensitive to the influence of 
the weather. It is the great advantage of the 
Latins over the Anglo-Saxons, he once wrote, 
that “they dwell in superior climates.”, The 
English sun is as fickle as the electorate; and 
if the international situation becomes tense and 
ominous the metaphors point to a “darkening 
scene” or a “Munich Winter.” Lenin’s 
“implacable vengeance” rises from “frozen 
pity,” and his sympathies are “cold and wide 
as the Arctic Ocean.” 

The greyness of large patches of the world 
and of significant periods of history is the most 
difficult whim of Destiny to fathom. Churchill 
peoples such mysterious regions only with 
puppets — sedate governments;  vacillating 
leaders; weak, well-meaning assemblies; and 
sturdy wage-earners. When he enters “the 
region of mass effects” he ceases to interest him- 
self in history. His images fail him, and he 
passes his problems over to the writers of mono- 
graphs and the compilers of footnotes. 

Intimate knowledge of Courts and Cabinets 
has given him an insight into the high politics 
of every age, but politics themselves are only 
interesting when there are battles to be won. 
His criticism of J. A. Spender’s Asquith was 
that it depicted a natural fighter as “a kind of 
Saint Sebastian standing unresisting with a 
beatific smile, pierced by the arrows of his perse- 
cutors.” History is made less by the Saint 
Sebastians tthan by the archers. Even the 
Sweden to which he paid tribute on receiving 
the Nobel Prize was a land of “ warrior kings.” 

AsA BRIGGS 


—BATSFORD BOOK 


for Christmas Presents 


A History of Flying 
C. H. Gibbs-Smith 

Entertaining as general reading, invaluable 

for reference. 

With 161 illustrations 21s. 














The Victorian Mountaineers 


Ronald Clark 
A highly readable account of British climbing 
pioneers. 
With 50 contemporary photographs 185. 


The English Farmhouse 


Martin S. Briggs 
This historical and topographical survey is as 
comprehensive as it is attractive. 
With 132 illustrations 215. 


English Fairs and Markets 


William Addison 
A delightful account of the traditional social 
and commercial gatherings in town and 
country. With appropr.ately lively illustrations 
by Barbara Jones. 215. 


Regency Antiques 


Brian Reade 
A practical, profusely illustrated handbook 
particularly valuable for the collector of 
moderate means. 
With 182 illustrations 425. 


The Child in Fashion 


Doris Langley Moore 
A valuable record of children’s clothes since 
the 18th century, illustrated by 52 photographs 
of modern children in period costume. 255. 











































CARAVAGGIO 


Michelangelo Merisi da Caravaggio. By 
RoGeER Hinks. Faber. 50s. 

Caravaggio—His Incongruity and his Fame. 
By BERNARD BERENSON. Chapman ©& Hall. 
18s. 

When a new fashion springs up for an old idea 
that has got forgotten, everyone who tempera- 
mentally dislikes it passes it off, explains it away 
satisfactorily to himself, so as not to have his own 
settled ideas shaken up. Meanwhile the interest 
in it spreads. A pebble is cast into the pool and 
the circles widen. It begins to insinuate itself 
into contemporary life, so persistently that even 
those indifferent or hostile to it begin to be 
disturbed by it, without realising it. This is 
happening with Caravaggio. In the last three 
years he has suddenly become important to us, 
after having been neglected for close on three 
centuries. (As a matter of fact, the revival of 
interest in him dates from about 1905, but the 
fashion for him only began with the decline of 
abstract art.) He may be a fashion but he cannot 
be passed off as ‘‘ mere” fashion. Not all the 
people who have caught the disease can have been 
taken in. He represents something we urgently 
require. We are not quite sure what it is yet. 
All we know is that this wild animal out of the 
past cries out to us in his distress across the 
centuries. We strain our ears to catch the 
message he shouts. He, and Courtet I daresay, 
are to us what Piero was to our grandfathers, the 
ideal towards which we all strive. The only 
difference is that our grandfathers found a 
contemporary parallel in Cézanne, whereas we 
have no representative modern figure in — 
to set beside Caravaggio. 

He must have been a very strange man ‘bind. 
He only lived thirty-seven years (1573 to 1610), a 
little longer than Marlowe, but he managed to 
cram into his short life more than most men of 
genius who die in old age. It is best to think of 
him as having survived into old age himself, 
passing through every experience, not at the 
normal pace, but at the double. This view of him 
may help to explain the “ incongruities ” which 
Mr. Berenson finds in his work. When we get to 
know him well we realise it is impossible to pin 
Caravaggio down, to say “‘ he is this,”’ “‘ he is that,”’ 
because he is more or less everything at one time 
or another as he tears through his life. He is 
mannerist and realist, melancholy and impetuous: 
At one moment he is concerned with what he sees, 
at the next with the state of his own mind, as a 
mood of self-mistrust follows on a mood of 
confidence. 

In his youth, as Mr. Hinks points out, 
he uses darkness to make statements rather 
than suggestions ; in “‘ old age ” he wraps figures 
in shadow to give them the air of mystery. 
Curiously enough in an artist who has a reputa- 
tion for being the first realist, who is supposed to 
have chosen as a model for his Virgin Mary the 
bloated corpse of a prostitute fished out of the 
Tiber, who made a bottom the most prominent 
feature of his Crucifixion of St. Peter, the space 
within which his figures operate can seldom be 
logically defined. No one would think of associat- 
ing his first works with his last. We can find no 
common denominator between them, any more 
than we can between that arrogant boy strutting 
through the back streets of Rome in the early 
1590s, and that destitute vagabond of twenty 
years later, dying of fever beneath a July sun. 

Perhaps at first we are drawn to Caravaggio as 
we are drawn to a displaced person, a criminal, a 
fugitive ; perhaps in the same way we arrive at 
The Few of Malta by way of a tavern brawl ; it is 
not so easy to feel immediate kinship with a 
public artist like Rubens who proceeds step by 
step from one lucrative commission to the next. 
But I do not think that Mr. Berenson’s theory 
(page 90) that the craze for Caravaggio is due to 
his romantic temperament, has really been borne 
out by the articles-and books that have appeared 
about him since the great exhibition at Milan in 
1951. We have heard next to nothing about 
“ bandits”. and “‘ homicide.”” On the contrary, 
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recent literature has played down his escapades, 
in order to concentrate on his work. As a man’s 
genius is turned to the light, so the picturesque 
episodes of his private life lose their glamour. 
The pictures have proved sufficiently eloquent. 
They are the source of unending fascination. And 
again we are up against the question “ why ” ? 
We are still too much in the thick of things for 
a satisfactory answer to be given, but there can 
be no harm in taking our shot. A stray bullet 
may hit its mark. It is because, like Courbet, he 
swept away all the nonsense and pomposity which 
had been contracting art into a stagnant pool ; 
because he pumped fresh life into art by using as 
material not only the art of others, but his own 
raw experiences of love, hate, passion, violence ; 
because he set no store by the rules laid down for 
picture making, but worked direct from nature, 
relying on the authenticity of his vision ; because 
he took men, ordinary men, as he found them and 
allotted them the testing roles of “‘ humanity in 
anguish.” 

Mr. Hinks’s book is not only the first full- 
length study of Caravaggio in English—it is also 
the best in any language. Two books that have 
come recently out of Italy are written by the 
heroic pioneers of Caravaggio studies: they suffer 
in their different ways from an ineradicable core 
of outmoded, pre-exhibition theories. Mr. Hinks 
has the advantage over them of coming to Cara- 
vaggio with a more open mind. If there are bees 
in his bonnet as there are in everyone’s, he has 
kept them from buzzing. He is willing to tell us 
the facts without too many embellishments. The 
facts are exceedingly intricate, but he manages to 
thread his way through them without over- 
simplifying them—and by the facts, I mean not 
only the few events that are khown to have 
occurred, but the fabricated legend as well; for 
Mr. Hinks realises that the biography of an artist 
consists in the lies told about him after his death 
as well as in the truth. He has sifted all the 
evidence up to the time of publication, and what- 
ever has appeared since his publishers clamped 
down on him (needless to say, it has been appear- 
ing in a steady stream), has tended to ccnfirm his 
view. From all this I do not wish to imply that 
the book is a mere record of events. Mr. Hinks 
does not hesitate to speculate ; but we are never 
left in doubt as to what is reasonable certainty and 
what speculation. It is a book of imagination and 
humour, resting on scholarship. 

Mr. Berenson’s book does not pretend to be 
more than jottings about Caravaggio, and must be 
taken in the light-hearted spirit in which it was 
written. It would be missing the point to take it 
too seriously. I am sure Mr. Hinks is correct in 
saying in his biographical note that it will be read 
(he is referring to an Italian translation which 
appeared earlier) by.a “‘ mature student ”’ “‘ with 
amusement and. profit’®: with amusement, 
because Mr. Berenson raps people like Mr. Hinks 
severely over the knuckles; and with profit, 
because opinions on so new a subject as Caravaggio 
expressed by the greatest living authority on 
earlier periods of Italian art, cannot help being of 
considerable historical interest. 

BENEDICT NICOLSON 


“ THE GLORIES HE HATH KNOWN...” 


The Faber Book of Children’s Verse. Com- 
piled by JANET ADAM SMITH. Faber, 12s. 6d. 
What poetry do children enjoy between eight 
and fourteen? The answer is, no doubt, that, 
between them, they enjoy all poetry. After all, 
the same is true of adults. Are there elements 
in poetry which appeal peculiarly to the young? 
(That is, to the young who read poetry at all, 
for some, but much fewer than non-poetry-reading 
adults, read none.) How much, in fact, is poetic 
taste affected by immaturity? Of course, a good 
deal. By and large, children like melodious beauty 
of rhythm and image, and care much less for 
intellectual content. The swing of the verse, the 
haunting cadences, the verbal felicities, the 
emotional impact, the story told, or the picture 
evoked—these are what stir them most. They 
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A HISTORY OF THE 
THEORIES OF 


Aether and Electricity 
VOLUME TWO — 
The Modern Theories 
1900—1926 
SIR EDMUND WHITTAKER 


The long-awaited second volume of this masterly 
work deals with the revolution in scientific 





thought which began with the present century. 
The first volume dealt with the Classical 
Theories current before 1900 and was published 


in igs}. each volume 32s 6d 








British Costume 
THROUGH 19 CENTURIES 
Mrs. CHARLES H. ASHDOWN. A reprint 


of a standard’ work on civil and ecclesiastical 


time of George IV. Illustrated with eight colour 
plates and detailed line drawings on almost 
every page. 358 


Switzerland’s 
Amazing Railways 


C. J. ALLEN. The book deals with the 
history, engineering background of Swiss 
railways and their individual routes. A fascin- 
ating story that is affected by the peculiar 
geography of the country, especially the necessity 
of tunnelling mountains ; and describing such 
modes of transport as chair-lifts, and funicular 
railways. 96 half-tone plates on _ special 
fluorescent art paper. 258 


Simple Heraldry 


IAIN MONCREIFFE and DON 
POTTINGER. A witty, full-colour guide, 
humorous but accurate, to heraldic history. © 
All in colour 10s 6d 





nearly three million copies of 
the REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF THE 
HOLY BIBLE have now been sold in twelve months 
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make gifts of lasting merit 


EDITED BY CHARLES EADE. 


CHURCHILL by his CONTEMPORARIES 


KOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOKOx 


HUTCHINSON BOOKS 


40 distinguished contemporaries contribute essays on the most 


THE SATURDAY BOOK edited by John Hadfield. 


famous Englishman of our day. 13 illustrations. Nov. 30. 25s. 


More gorgeous than ever—and larger too! “ It is as traditional as 
the Hallelujah Chorus and apparently almost as durable.”—3ouHn 


CONNELL (Evening News) 220 illustrations and 29 colour plates. 


DOWN TO THE SHIPS IN THE SEA. Harry Grossett. 


25s. 


Immediate success for the autobiography of a deep-sea diver. “ One 


of the most fascinating books I have read . . 


. a very remarkable 


contribution to knowledge of the sea around us.”—MICHAEL GANNON 


(Evening News) 26 illustrations. 


EDEN PHILLPOTTS. An assessment 


EDITED BY WAVENEY GIRVAN. 


2nd Impression. 15s. 








and a _ tribute. 


L. A. G. Strong, Nancy Price, Reginald Pound, E. V. Knox, J. C. 


Trewin, Isaac Foot and John Rowland offer essays on every facet of 


this famous novelist’s work. With six illustrations and two maps. 





ENGLISH MORNING. Leonard Clark. 


10s. 6d. 


“These clear shining poems . .. are born of the morning of the 
world. . . . They have a far kinship with Traherne, but are even 
more closely related to the poems of John Clare.”—EDITH SITWELL 
10s. 6d. 


(in her enthusiastic preface). 





BLUE VEILS—RED TENTS. René Gardi. 


It began as “ The Swiss Hoggar Expedition ” and ended as a divert- 
ing and adventurous peregrination through the Sahara. Translated 


by Edward Fitzgerald. With 81 magnificent photographs. 21s. 


CARL NIELSEN. Living Music & My Childhood. 


Those who have been listening to this gifted 


composer’s music on 


the Third Programme and elsewhere will be glad to study these two 
works now available in translation for the first time. 


“He has... a close affinity with Henry James. 


7s. 6d. and 10s. 6d. respectively. 


FRANK SWINNERTON. A Month in Gordon Square. 


. .. To this mellow 


craftsmanship Mr. Swinnerton adds a propensity for telling delight- 


DENNIS WHEATLEY. Curtain of Fear. 


ful fables.”—morcHARD BISHOP (New States.nan). 2s. 6d. 





Here is a brilliant Wheatley worthy of “that Prince of Thriller 
Writers ’—a startling story of a young Englishman’s adventures in 
the troubled areas of modern Europe. “ Thrilling.”—Daily Tele- 


graph. 


HUTCHINSON AND COMPANY LTD., STRATFORD PLACE, W.1 


12s. 6d. 
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like also the heroic gesture and the daring deed, 
melancholy nostalgia, mortality, mirth, extra- 
ordinary happenings, magic, mystery, melodrama 
and myth: in short, they like Romance. They 
like to weep, to laugh, to tingle with excitement, 
admiration or fear, to be haunted, stirred, enter- 
tained and enrapt. They do not mind not fully 
understanding; much of the Browning and 
Shelley that gave me intense satisfaction between 
nine and twelve was above my intellectual grasp, 
but my pleasure in it was ecstatic. Miss Adam 
Smith, in this most admirable anthology, has not 
included all I could wish of either of these poets; 
she has, I am glad to note, the Pied Piper and 
the Hymn of Pan, two delicious essentials, but 
not the Ode to Night, the Cloud, the Skylark, 
the Ride from Ghent to Aix, Adonais, or the 
nostalgic “O world, O life, O time on whose 
last steps I climb . . .” which one likes to chant 
to oneself on the eve of going into two figures. 

But I have no intention of complaining of what 
is not here; it would, indeed, be absurd, since 
this is a one-volume octavo, not a ten-volume 
folio. Nearly all that is here is good in itself 
and good for its intended readers, and good also 
for adults, who share with children so much 
poetic ground. I still enjoy most of the poetry I 
enjoyed between eight and fourteen, though with 
the more moderate rapture suitable to one whom 
the heavy weight of hours has chained and bowed 
(the West Wind, by the way, is not here). It 
is easy to believe that there is nothing in this 
volume that has not been liked by children of 
one age or another, in one mood or another. 
Anthologies should supply food for different 
moods, and particularly anthologies for children, 
who do not so well know where to look for the 
poetry they need at the moment. _ This 
anthology, unlike the Blue Poetry Book and the 
others which my generation had, has the great 
merit of being grouped in subjects; it is like a 
map of different countries, coloured and named 
so that one can find one’s way about it. More, 








Dylan Thomas 
Collected Poems 1934-52 


Third impression. 12s. 6d. 


W. H. Murray 
The Story of Everest 


New Edition. With an additional chapter 
(No. 15), ‘The First Ascent.’ This fourth 
edition (5th impression) completes the 
whole story of all expeditions and climbs, 
1921 to 1953. Fully illustrated. 15s. 


Robert Gibbings 


Coming down the Seine 


His finest since Sweet Thames 
Second impression now ready. 18s. 


Everyman’s Dictionary of 


Shakespeare Quotations 


“A truly astonishing compendium.” 
FRANK SWINNERTON, John o’London’s. 
By D. C. Browning. 572 pages. 15s. 


Yorkshire Village 
Marie Hartley & Foan Ingilby 


Original contribution to social history. 
Fully illustrated. 18s. 
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Miss Adam Smith has, within each theme, been 
at pains to indicate its rich variety by poems 
giving different, sometimes contrary, aspects of 
it, so that the one-track approach is multiplied, 
like some forest road, into many divergent ways. 
This purpose gives a reason for the choices 
beyond their individual merits, and sometimes an 
answer to the reader’s inevitable question, why 
this, not that? This grouping, and this balance 
within each group, has great value. Turning to 
“ Magic,” for instance, you will find that it can 
be ®white or black, or iridescently lovely; 
“ Fairies, Nymphs and Gods” are fearful or kind, 
eerie or gay; and how delightful to find among 
these flighty beings “Up the airy mountain,” the 
first poem I remember; it haunted the infant 
mind with enchanted terror, an essential element 
in literature for all ages. There is plenty 
of eerieness here; now and then befogged into 
incomprehensibility by lines too Scotch to be 
understood this side of the border, as in The 
Strange Visitor, some of which may be, for all 
the southron knows, merely gibberish to curdle 
the blood. Speaking as an alien in this territory, 
I feel that what Burns called “plain braid 
Lallans” is more braid than plain. Fortunately, 
however, most of the ballads here are in plain 
English or the mildest of Scotch, and the 
Revenge, the Ancient Mariner, the Golden 
Vanity, Agincourt, the Armada, and many more, 
need no glossary. The groups inevitably over- 
lap—the Sea, Voyages and Travel, Nine Tales, 
Beasts and Birds, Battle, Dirges, Children, 
Seasons and Weather, Witches and Charms, all 
have poems which could go as well into one 
section as another. It will be seen that here 
is a great range, of verse. The beautiful sea 
section (the whole Ancient Mariner, the en- 
chanted Forsaken Merman, a lovely de la Mare, 
a dirge-like James Joyce) should, to please me 
at the relevant age, have also the Lotos Eaters, 
and some more mermaidry—Gerard Hopkins? 
W. J. Turner? George Darley?—and a dash of 
Swinburne, so pre-eminently a child’s poet; his 
magnificent swing, to adults obvious and shadow- 
less, is to the child an intoxicant, and poetry 
should intoxicate while it can. Or have children 
today outgrown the intoxication of rhythm? If 
| so, what a loss! But there is plenty of melody 
| in this book. I am glad of that exquisite, un- 
characteristic Kipling, with its eerie undertones, 
“The way through the woods ”—the best poem 
he wrote, and full of the haunting tenebrous 
quality that children like. They are, in their 
varying degrees, Tom O’Bedlams, wandering in 
the wilderness “with a heart of furious fancies ” 
that rove about earth and space and lunar land- 
scapes, adventure and nonsense. 
Miss Adam Smith, being a highbrow with a 
_ Sense of the uncanny, the beautiful and the adven- 
| turous, does not underrate children; she has 
| arranged for them an explory of familiar poetry, 
poetry dug out from odd corners that they will 
»not know, serious poetry, light verse, great and 
beautiful poetry of all times, funny poetry, poetry 
to extend the frontiers of imagination, to intel- 
lectualise and deepen sensibility. Here are 
| Shakespeare (lyrics, not the great passages from 
the plays; one would like liked “ the cloud-capped 
| towers,” and “To-morrow and to-morrow and 
| to-morrow”); Milton (delightfully 
Keats, Blake, Belloc, Housman, Yeats, de la Mare 
and Eliot; Lear, Gilbert and Lewis Carroll; 
nursery rhymes (an erroneous version, surely, of 
“Sunday’s Child”); poets of today and of past 
centuries. How right to include Man’s Mortality, 
that exquisite seventeenth-century musing on 
| life’s transience; less known than the Cymbeline 
dirge, which is here too. 
Suggestions for another edition: dates might 
be appended to the poems instead of at the end. 
| The liberally represented Anon, though seldom 
precisely datable, might be given a probable 
century. The notes might be increased. But 
| what is most wanted is a second volume, to 
appease clamourers for omitted favourites. Mean- 
| while, this many-coloured nosegay is a fine rich 
| bloom. Picking it must have been fun. 
Rose MACAULAY 
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HAJjI BABA AND. PADDY REILLY 


Persian Adventure. 
MEHDEVI. Gollancz. 13s. 6d. 


May the saints and the Prophet forgive you if, 
on reading this book, you decide that your 
nearest available yardstick for measuring the 
Persians is Holy Ireland. Here are two peoples, 
both of whom love palaver and dote on uproar ; 
hold one opinion in private and voice another’in 
public, and possess minds that labour overtime 
while bodies sit still except, occasionally, to 
stretch for the national glass—in the one czse of 
tea, and in the other of whisky. Of course the 
parallel, while worth recording, does not go all 
the way. It falters over important features such as 
cooking and language and breaks down utterly 
on the still more important one of capacity for 
taking action. An Irishman, when the shouting 
and keening have died, quietly does what he 
had all along calculated would be to his best 
advantage. A Persian does quite otherwise : 

In Iran any action is precipitate if it hasn’t 
been bandied about for a month or two. This is 
not entirely due to national laziness; but comes 
from the morganatic marriage of wariness with 
imagination—a union whose issue has little chance 
of succeeding . . . A Persian wears himself out 
thinking up ways to keep his back warm, as he puts 


it ; ways to belittle an enemy, to grab more than - 


his share of something, to fend off a creditor or to 
avoid fulfilling a commitment. 
self must take a step ahead, this same imagination 
that has done yeoman service in helping him 
thwart others goes into high gear and turns against 
him.... In the end he is immobilised ; he feels 
safer doing nothing at all. Almost everyone in 


Iran shrinks from taking a step on his own, and the — 


wheel of life is left to spin on in neutral. 


This single quotation from a spirited and too- 
short book is enough to prove several points about 
Mrs. Mehdevi. She is a most unusual daughter 
of Wichita, Kansas, for she can jettison the 
standards of the push-button and the motel in 
order to give her in-laws their due ; she writes 
vigorously and well (she has made the grad= in 
The New Yorker) ; lastly, she has both aplom®> 
and dignity for she can say such things and yet 
leave an impression of sympathy with a liking for 
atouchy people. She abandoned a comfortable life 
as a New York career girl in order to make herself 
“emotionally indispensable ”’ to a misogynistic 
Persian in a down-town basement. In spite of 
head-shakings in Wichita, she married him and 
bore him three children. After seven years, she 
set out with him on the apparently indefinite visit 
to his family that is the subject of this book. 

Persia is an enormous country and she saw 
only a fraction of it—Teheran, from inside a 
rich and therefore, for women, boring household ; 
the Caspian, but only in its winter garb of mud 
and dripping eaves; Meshed, where she sensed 
that she was closer than in Teheran to the 
astringency of a desert country and to the great- 
ness of its faith and past history. What she 
describes, therefore, is not a land but a people, 
and only that small portion of it that owas dia- 
mond rings, mismates modern furniture with 
ancient carpets, and has discarded the dignified 
and beautiful dress of Asia for western sweaters 
and pin-striped suits. 

But in this milieu she is so eager to do her bit, 
and so patently a contributor to the success 
of her unusual marriage that she earns not only 
liking but respect. Persians who take umbrage 
at her criticism (as they are bound to do, since, 
again like the lrish, they are highly self-critical 
but, from the lips of others, are annoyed at every- 
thing short of unqualified praise) should remember 
that she reserves her most candid comment for 
herself. She makes no secret, for instance, 
of the ‘‘ alarming loss of footing’ which she 
suffers when her Mohammed sloughs off his 
American veneer the moment he re-enters 
the family circle ;. or of her moment of panic 
when she agrees to a Moslem repetition of her 
seven-year-old wedding and when, 

Illogically, the fact that the die was cast, that 

we had been. married for seven years and already 

had three children, paled in significance beside the 


But when he him- © 


By ANNE SINCLAIR 
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Presents for Christmas 


W.B. YEATS AND 
T. STURGE MOORE 


Their Correspondence 1901-1937. Edited by 
Ursula Bridge. “ Vividly conveys the charm 
and humanity of both poets. . . this beautifully 
edited . volume.’”’—Times. .“‘ The notes are 
brief, clear, impersonal, a model of their 
kind.”—New Statesman. 20s. net 


POEMS BY 
JOHN WILMOT, EARL OF 
ROCHESTER 


“Undoubtedly the handiest available source 
through which the interested but uninitiated 
reader can become acquainted with Rochester.” 
— Times Lit. Supp. : 

Muses Library. 15s. net 


SELECTED POEMS OF 
W. M. PRAED 


A full selection of Praed’s Poems including 
the best political verses and a more complete 
text than has been available hitherto of Poems 
of Life and Manners. Edited with an intro- 
duction and commentary by Kenneth Allott. 
Muses Library. 18s. net 


ACT OF PASSION 


SIMENON’S latest novel is the ideal present 
for addicts—or beginners. When you have 
read it you will agree “‘ he is now at the height 
of his powers.” —New Statesman. 10s. 6d. net 


BRITISH CAVING 


An Introduction to Speleology by a group of 
distinguished authorities. The first book to 
give a complete panorama of the whole field 
of scientific knowledge about caves, as well as 
a valuable compendium on the technique of 
caving. Edited by C. H. D. Cullingford. 

Fully illustrated. 35s. net 


A HISTORY OF 
THE SCIENCES 


S. F. MASON. “ The best popular history 
of science that has yet appeared.” —Professor 
3. D. Bernal. “ An excellent history of science 
—not merely a reference book, but one which 
can be read with real pleasure.” —Birmingham 
Post. 28s. net 


CON W. AY’ TREASURY 
or FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENTS 


J. GREGORY CONWAY, author of Flowers : 
East West. The present work is a magnificent 
volume containing 100 plates in colour and 
200 in black and white, an essay and a 
descriptive appendix. 84s. net 


CHESS 


More Miniature Games by J. du MONT, author 
of 200 Miniature Games of Chess, etc. “ Two 
hundred short brilliancies, old and new, 
annotated and di inati 
book.” —Observer. 


Routledge & Kegan Paul 




















ADAM & CHARLES BLACK 


The Ballet Annual 1954 Edited by Arnotp HAsKELL 


Another handsome issue with ‘contributions by the leading writers, 


130 photographs, a colour frontispiece by Baron, and numerous 
drawings. 21s. net 


A D’Oyly Carte Album Rocer Woop 


A collection of Roger Wood’s remarkable photographs showing the 
operas and principals of the present D’Oyly Carte Company. With an 
introduction by Bridget D’Oyly Carte and 84 photographs. 10s. 6d. net 


The Ballet of the Second Empire: 1858-1870 


Ivor GUEST 


An authoritative and entertaining account of a fascinating but neglected 
period of ballet history—from the debut of Emma Livry to the first 


performance of Coppélia. With an introduction by Serge Lifar and 
8o illustrations. 25s. net 


LL TE PEPIN 


Music in the Life of Albert Schweitzer 
Edited by C. R. Joy 


A musical biography of exceptional interest. Dr. Schweitzer’s many 
writings on musical subjects, the majority of them in English for the 
first time, arranged with his assistance. Illustrated. 16s. net 


On the Edge of the Primeval Forest 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER 


The first five-shilling edition of Dr. Schweitzer’s classic story of his 
experiences as a doctor in Equatorial Africa. g1st thousand. Witha 
frontispiece and map. 5s. net 


The European Nobility in the 18th Century 
Edited by A. GoopWIN 


A synthesis of recent historical research; providing for the first 
time an authoritative view of the upper ranges of European society 
on the eve of the French Revolution. 12s. 6d. net 


Man and Number DONALD SMELTZER 


An account of the development of man’s use of number through the 
ages. Fully illustrated. 7s. Od. 


ER ATES co 


Australia G. O. and J. F. Cairns 


New Zealand R. W. and E. M. BurcuFieEtp 


Two new books in the Lands and Peoples series. Written from first- 
hand knowledge, they are full of simply-presented information on the 
towns and countryside, the history, and the present-day life and work 
of other countries. Each has a map, an appendix of facts and figures, 
four plates in colour and eight from photographs. Each 6s. 6d. net 
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purely token step of going through a Moslem 

ceremony. 
But she went through it, and her whole attitude 
to it suggests that she has made more of a success 
of a contract with a Persian than have many 
Westerners—statesmen and oilmen included— 
who credit themselves with a good knowledge of 
Asia and of diplomacy. 

ELIZABETH MONROE 


A ROUND BALL AND A 
SQUARE GOAL 


The History of the Football Association. By 
GEOFFREY GREEN. WNaldrett Press. 50s. 


Ninety years ago, when the representatives of 
eleven clubs met at the Freemason’s Tavern in 
Great Queen Street, the Football Association 
came into being. From this simple beginning 
it has developed into an organisation scarcely 
less complex in administration and scope than 
the House of Commons; no less closely related 
to changing social conditions and with as far- 
reaching international affiliations. The present 
volume, written for the F.A. by The Times 
Association Football correspondent, Mr. Geoffrey 
Green, traces this expansion with the detail one 
would expect in a book nearly 700 pages long 
and 4 lb. in weight. It deals with definitions 
of terms and drafting of laws ; the origins of the 
F.A. Cup and the struggle for legalised pro- 
fessionalism ; the involved relations between 
clubs and players, clubs and the Football League ; 
with international committees, youth tournaments 
(the F.A.’s work in industrial areas has been the 
particular concern of an enlightened secretary, 
Sir Stanley Rous), and such things as Sunday 
football, floodlighting, betting, wages, even 
women’s matches. Three attempts, in 1902, 
1921, and 1946, were made by various individuals 
to launch the latter, and each time the F.A. 
Council expressed their strong opinion “ that the 
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game of football is quite unsuitable for females 
and ought not to be encouraged.” 

Finally, this imposing History (which will 
henceforth be for soccer what Wisden’s has been 
for over a century to cricket) contains complete 
lists of international results, teams, Cup winners, 
League champions, amateur internationals and 
soon. Also ninety-odd, absorbing photographs, 
including reproductions of presentations made 
to the F.A.: an exquisite classical bronze head 
on yellow marble given by France’; a statuette 
of Perseus and Medusa, replica of the one in 
Florence, from Italy ; a marble and wood model 
of the cross at Troitsa, from Roumania; a mask 
of Beethoven, given by Austria; a bronze Don 
Quixote and Sancho Panza, by Spain. 

It might seem that such a lengthy account of 
what are mostly the memoranda and minutes of 
sub-committee meetings would, all the same, be 
extremely tedious. Yet, for anyone reasonably 
interested in the game, it is not; the whole thing 
has been done with such care, style and narrative 
skill that a clear and fascinating outline emerges. 
** The appeal of history,” the introduction states, 

is imaginative. ... Carlyle called the antiquarian 
or researcher “‘ Dryasdust.’’ Dryasdust at heart 
is a poet. The main impulse of his life is to feel 
the reality of life in the past, to be familiar with 

“the Chronicle of wasted time” for the sake of 

“ladies dead and lovely knights.” 


It is in this spirit that the book has been written. 

And now that Association Football is at last 
.developing its own literature, producing an 
adult critical style, even (stimulated by the F.A.) 
an art, it is nice to look back to what was probably 
its first literary expression. With great ingenuity 
Mr. Green has fished up a poem by Li Yu 
(A.D. 50-130), who composed eulogies to hang on 
the goal posts: 

A round ball and a square goal 

Suggest the shape of the Yin and the Yang. 

The ball is like the full moon, 

And the two teams stand opposed ; 

Captains are appointed and take their places. 


>| In the game make no allowance for relationship 


And let there be no partiality. 

Determination and coolness are essential 

And there must not be the slightest irritation for 
failure. 

Such is this game. 
life. 


Who could possibly say handsomer than that ? 
ALAN Ross. ° 


Let its principles apply to 


BIRD ART 


Fine Bird Books, 1700-1900. Collins and Van 
Nostrand. 12 gns. 


Bird-watching is nowadays a sport for the 
| masses, and there are ‘mass-produced bird-books 
to cater for the ever-growing demand. But in 
| the eighteenth century, ornithology was an ele- 
| gant pastime for a few rich patrons, and the 
volumes on birds were heavy folios, finely printed 
| on thick paper, with stately frontispieces and 
| rich binding, but usually spoiled by their illus- 
trations, which were crude in both drawing and 
colouring. These works, from what Sacheverell 
| Sitwell has called the “ primitive peri 
have curiosity and charm, and some of them fetch 
| high prices, yet they but dimly foreshadow the 
| riches that were soon to come. 
| These riches were produced particularly by 
| two men, Audubon the French-American and 
Gould the Englishman, Audubon broke away 
| from the formal presentation of obviously stuffed 
specimens and, in his huge “ double-elephant 
| folio”’ aquatints, he showed the birds life-size 
| in vivid attitudes against a naturalistic background. 
| He conveys the excitement of the wilderness, 
| particularly of the swamps and waterbirds of 
| the southern states, but it is wrong to call his 
| pictures natural. Surely no flamingo ever assumed 
the fantastic attitude in which he showed it; 
| but his distortion here, and in many other 
| pictures, is effective and striking. Again, his 
four species of auks sail on ice-floes past icy 
mountains in an Arctic that never existed, but 
the arrangement, though false to nature, is 
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highly decorative, as it is in many of his pictures 
of song-birds in association with flowers. 

The hand-coloured engravings by John Gould 
are, in comparison, more formal, but what they 
lose in vitality they gain in accuracy, delicacy, 
and richness of colour. They reveal the wonderful 
beauty of feather patterns, and Gould was 
particularly successful with the metallic brilliance 
of humming-birds, trogons and other tropical 
forms. But while he often drew from skins the 
birds that he had not seen alive, he did travel 
to Australia to study in nature the birds of that 
continent, and The Birds of Australia is one of 
his greatest works. It must also be remembered 
that, while Gould himself was a skilled craftsman, 
many of the books that bear his name were 
illustrated by others, including H. C. Richter, 
Edward Lear and Joseph Wolf. Indeed, some 
would regard the last-named as the greatest bird 
illustrator, particularly in his birds of prey, which 
combine accuracy with power. One must, I 
think, qualify this statement by “ of the western 
world,’ because the bird paintings from India 
and China surpass anything that the West has 
yet produced, and only these, perhaps, come in 
the category of great art. 

The patrons of the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries were few, and the great bird-books 
had limited editions. Copies that were once 
pored over with delight in wealthy homes are 
now either unopened in reference libraries or 
cut up for trays and lamp-shades by the dealers. 
So this sumptuous production is timely ; though 
where one is to put a large folio volume in the 
modern house is a problem I have not yet solved. 
There are thirty-eight full-size reproductions, 
sixteen of them in colour, and beautiful colour. 
Particularly lovely are the Roseate Cockatoos 
from Gould’s Birds of Australia, but many others 
are almost as good. Audubon, with four coloured 
and four uncoloured plates, has twice as large 
a representation as Gould, who comes second. 
This, surely, is to exaggerate Audubon’s merit, 
perhaps with an eye to American sales. Most of 
the other famous illustrators are represented 
by one or two reproductions. In addition to the 
plates, there is a pleasantly rambling and evocative 
essay by Sacheverell Sitwell, discussing both 
the birds and the men who illustrated them, and 
including some striking word-paintings of Gould’s 
humming-birds (which the publishers wisely 
decided not to reproduce in colour). There is 
also a comprehensive bibliography by Handasyde 
Buchanan and James Fisher, with a Baedeker 
system of starring, their awards for merit being 
judiciously distributed. The book is handsomely 
produced in every way, but with all the skill that has 
gone into it, one lays it down with a faint feeling of 
distaste. Something esoteric and commercialised 
seems to have intruded itself, which is absent 
from the original works. Perhaps, after all, they 
should have been left undisturbed on their 
shelves. They have served their turn, like the 
birds that were slaughtered to bring them into 
being. The modern bird-watcher looks forward ; 
and living birds are so beautiful, their scientific 
study so absorbing, that we have outgrown this 
reminder of a rich man’s age. 

Davip LAck 


PERIOD PIECES 
Regency Antiques. By BRIAN READE. Batsford. 
42s. 


The London Furniture Makers: 1660-1840. 
By AMBROSE Heat. Batsford. 6 gns. 

Regency furniture has enjoyed such a vogue 
during the past twenty years that it is surprising 
there is any left to buy. Department stores are 
full of modish shams, and one has only to linger 
over any early Victorian piece in any junk shop to 
have the price complacently explained, “ Of 
course, it’s Regency.”’ Nobody would have been 
more surprised at the supposed duration of the 
period than George IV. 

Yet there are still elegant pieces to be found 
surviving from this attractive period, within the 
reach of the modest purse, and it is to help the 
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The 


Incredible 


Mizners 


ALVA JOHNSTON 
The hilaricus joint’ biography of 


America’s supreme comedian in archi- 
tecture, and of his brother “the great- 
est man-about-town any town ever 
had” (DAMON RUNYON). 


Book Society Recommendation 12s 6d 


Thomas 


~ Bewick 
WOOD ENGRAVINGS 


Selected, with an Introduction by 
REYNOLDS STONE 


A large and representative selection, 
reproduced for the first time by the 
collotype process. The resulting fac- 
similes are practically indistin uishable 
from the best hand proofs of the 
original blocks. Edition limited to 
1,000copies, signed by Reynolds Stone. 


Crown Quarto. £5 $s od 





Old Men Forget 
DUFF COOPER 


21s 


A Blessed Girl 


LADY EMILY LUTYENS 


2Is 


Hackenfeller’s Ape 


BRIGID BROPHY 
os 6d 


Seven Years in Tibet 


HEINRICH HARRER 
16s 


Stephen Potter 
GAMESMANSHIP 
LIFEMANSHIP 


ONE-UPMANSHIP 
7s 6d, 7s 6d and 8s 6d 


Bandoola 


J. H. WILLIAMS 
15s 
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The Overloaded Ark 
GERALD DURRELL 


Book Society Choice & ‘Daily 
Mail’ Book of the Month 


Animal collecting in African rain forests. 
‘A fascinating traveller’s tale.’—PETER 
QUENNELL: Daily” Mail. ‘This has 
everything ... you just feel you are 
there with him.’—B.B.C. Books to Read. 
‘No more absorbing book of its kind has 
been written.’—Glasgow Herald. 

With 25 drawings. 15/- 


Reflections on a Marine Venus 
LAWRENCE DURRELL 


‘A gay and lovely book.’—HAROLD 
NICOLSON: Observer. ‘Captures and 
compresses the entire essence of the 
Eastern Mediterranean.’—Time and Tide. 

With prints and photographs. 25/- 


Into Hidden Burma 


MAURICE COLLIS 


A volume of autobiography. ‘ Like all 
that he has written, full of movement and 
vivid colour, a kaleidoscopic sunset closing 
a day that is done for ever.’—HOWARD 
SPRING: Country Life. 18/- 


As Gypsies Wander 
J. DE BAIRACLI LEVY 


A colourful account of Romany life and 
travels in many parts of the world, illus- 
trated with 25 striking photographs. 21/- 


Laggard R. STEVENS 


A chronicle of life by the lakeside in a 
wild and remote country district of 
England. ‘He writes with a sharp relish 
and simplicity . .. Laggard is a book with 
a quiet, tough distinction, the work of a 
solitary free to shape his own life.’ —Tribune. 

With drawings. 15/- 


by FFOLKES 


“* Of course its speed potential 
is unlimited.” 
Extremely ffunny drawings by the Punch 
artist, exposing to view those over- 
elaborated and under-populated - Stately 
Homes, their denizens, and The Vanished 
Past. 10/6 
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Full Moon at Sweatenham 





* 

Esa sequel to “‘ The Twelfth” 

* J. K. STANFORD 

* * Superbly funny—diversion, glorious and 

* unashamed.’—Oxford Mail. ‘ Some lovely 
sporting scenes.—The Times. Wittily 

* illustrated by. V. H. DRUMMOND. 15/- 
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The Faber Book of 
Twentieth Century Verse 


‘Really comprehensive—should be read by 
everyone who wants to have an idea of the 
wealth and variety of modern poetry.’— 
EDWIN MUIR: Observer. Edited by John 
Heath-Stubbs and David Wright. 12/6 


The Faber Book of 
Children’s Verse 


Edited by JANET ADAM SMITH. A collection 
of lasting interest for children of all ages. 
‘A rich and intelligent anthology.’—PHILIP 
TOYNBEE: Observer. 12/6 


O Lovely England 
WALTER DE LA MARE 


A new volume of poems, 10/6 


Hans Andersen: 42 Stories 


A handsome new edition of M. R. JAMES’S 
translation direct from the Danish original 
and not, like most editions, from a Ger- 
man translation, 

Decorated by ROBIN JACQUES. 25/- 


Caravaggio ROGER HINKS 


‘A model for future writers of monographs 
of this kind . . . by no means exclusively 
for specialists. Full account is taken of 
the wider implications of Caravaggio’s 
art and each expert stroke contributes 
to the portrait which results of a complete 
artistic personality.’—CECIL GOULD, 
Assistant Keeper of the National Gallery, 
in Time and Tide. 

With 97 plates, 1 in colour. 50/- 


The Art of Carl Fabergé 
A. KENNETH SNOWMAN 


‘Princely volume.’—New Statesman. ‘A 
scholarly and comprehensive book.’— 
Connoisseur. ‘ Will give delight to the 
general reader..—Diamond World. With 
over 400 plates, 27 in colour. 4 gns. 


AUTUMN FICTION 


The Big Chariot 
CLIFT & JOHNSTON 12/6 


The Bride of Llew 
J. DE BAIRACLI LEVY 20;- 


The Past Returned 
J. DELVES-BROUGHTON 12/6 


Man and Beast 
PHYLLIS BOTTOME 7/6 


Tales to be Told in the Dark 
chosen by BASIL DAVENPORT 15/- 
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ordinary buyer rather than the rich collector that 
Mr. Reade has written his handsome volume. It 
has been his aim to supplement such authoritative 
works as Margaret Jourdain’s Regency Furniture 
by including porcelain and textiles, silver, plate 
and glass, and even the charming ephemera of the 
period, the parlour games, wax miniatures and 
trinkets. The student of the early nineteenth 
century will therefore find much fascinating 
information here, and will be able mentally to 
reconstruct a Jane Austen interior all the better 
for knowing what kind of carpet was likely to be 
on the floor, the pattern of the grate, the furnishing 
materials preferred (not by any means all stripes 
and stars, as the getters-up of Regency shams 
would have us believe), the sort of silver and 
china on the tea-board, the pretty paste-board 
games on the nursery table, even the designs of 
the delicate little mother-of-pearl counters heaped 
up among the playing-cards. Mr. Reade’s own 
taste and his long experience at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum have combined to make this a 
book full of pleasure for the amateur of the 
period. It is generously illustrated with excellent 
photographs, and makes a handsome record of a 
brief period when industrialisation, though well 
begun, had not yet been the death of craftsman- 
ship. 

Sir Ambrose Heal’s sumptuous and nobly pro- 
duced volume on the London furniture-makers is 
a fruit of his famous collection of trade-cards. It 
is most lavishly illustrated with the engraved 
trade-cards of furniture-makers, ivory turners, 
gilders and upholsterers, and in studying these, 
too, we find much detail to enrich our vision of 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. What, 
for instance, are the “‘ stocking brushes ”’ listed in 
John Alexander’s ivory and wood turner’s cata- 
logue? Part of the equipage, perhaps, of every 
gentleman’s dressing-table in a London of 
splashing wheels and miry streets? There is an 
informative introduction telling us about cabinet- 
makers’ workshops during the two centuries con- 








Before buying records— 
buy the second issue of the 


RECORD 
YEAR 


© By the two leading critics, Desmond 
Shawe-Taylor and Edward Sackville- | 
West. 


@ Written with the same charm and 
judicious wit that made The Record Guide | 
(20,000 copies sold) so useful, so enjoy- 
able, so readable. 


® Encyclopedic: “All information about 





deletions, transfers, dubbings, pressings, 
prefix letters and colours, new companies | 
and societies will be found in this book.” 

—DAILY TELEGRAPH of the last issue 


® Bedside reading: “Impossible not to. 
read just for sheer pleasure. Once you 
start, you are likely to continue for | 
hours.” —WEEKLY SCOTSMAN of the last issue 


® Over 3,000 records reviewed at ALL 
speeds. All LP records listed to date. 


18s. 
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sidered, and for the rest the book is a sort of super- 
directory, giving dates, addresses and_ brief infor- 
mation concerning all the cabinet-makers and 
allied tradesmen so far identified. It is an 
immense book and an imposing array ; yet, com- 
paring it here and there with Mr. Reade’s, it is 
possible to find discrepancies. Thus, Sir Ambrose 
lists George Bullock, the Regency furniture-maker, 
as of “‘ address unrecorded,” and tells us only 
that he is referred to in Maria Edgeworth’s 
letters. Mr. Reade finds his address without any 
trouble in the Post Office Directory of 1817 
(No. 4 Tenterden Street, Oxford Street), and 
gives us much interesting information about him. 
He is “one of the most important furniture 
designers and manufacturers of the Regency— 
the leader of the brass marquetry movement, the 
revivalist of what he considered to be a truly 
English and traditional feeling in design.” 
Perhaps, though, comparisons are out of place, 
since Mr. Reade’s book is addressed to the happy 
wanderer in antique shops, and Sir Ambrose’s, 
primarily, to the student of furniture already in 
museums, and to the trade-card collector, whom 
his illustrations will reduce to despair. 
MARGARET LANE 


THE SWEET SOUTH 


The Stronghold. By XAN FIELDING. Secker & 
Warburg. 2ls. 

In the Wake of Odysseus. By G6rAN SCHILDT. 
Staples. 15s. 


The Expanding Eye. By PETER GREEN. Dobson. 
15s. 


In Sara’s Tents. By WALTER STARKIE. Murray. 
25s. 

The Latins feel nothing like the interest in us 
that we feel in them. The pull that the Mediter- 
ranean has for all sorts and conditions of northern 
men, from the scholar and humanist to the playboy 
and detrimental, is singularly unreciprocated. It 
is rare, for some reason, to see an Italian attempting 
to “* escape from it all ’’ by a tour of the Midlands 
or to “find himself’’ by a year’s residence in a 
cottage at Alfriston. We may well have got some- 
thing that they -haven’t got, but the fact remains 
they don’t want it. 

The affair then is all on one side but it con- 
tinues with undiminished ardour, as revealed by 
the steady flow from the presses. Three books 
this week pay tribute to the spell-binding property 
of southern lands, and each is written by a different 
but familiar type of traveller. First, we have a 
man of intelligence and sensibility in the good 
tradition of Norman Douglas: next, a con- 
scientious Swede, dedicated rather solemnly to 
European culture: and last, the Briton Abroad, 
in whom the heady southern air brings everything 
most unfortunate frothing to the top. 

The author of Fhe Stronghold spent a year in the 
White Mountains of Crete, renewing and deepening 
an acquaintance made with them during the war 
when, as a British officer, he worked in enemy 
country with the Cretan Resistance. “ 
at the skyline from Canea,”’ he writes, “I felt as 
a housebreaker must feel when he studies for the 
first time by day the front of a building which he 
once entered by a back window at night.’’ It was 
no romantic whim which brought him back, 
however, but a true affection for and interest in 


| the people, and his description of them and their 


country is wholly delightful. Mr. Fielding has 
the roving inquisitive eye, the quick sympathy 
and the love of curious information which marks 
the real traveller, added to a gift for lively writing 
and a delicious sense of the absurd. His little 
portraits of individuals are most happy. I par- 
ticularly enjoyed Bullet-head the retired police- 
man, who could be counted on for a banal opinion 
on any subject that chanced to come up and 
poured forth an endless stream of nonsense in a 
stern ‘“‘ no-nonsense’? manner: having met 
Bullet-head over and over again in so many 
parts of the world, I rejoiced to think of him 
holding his own in Crete as well. 

The author is occasionally saddened, though 
never appalled, by the devious ins and outs of 
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local political intrigue, but he is quick to perceive 
the mitigations, arising. out. of _an-. underlying 
humanity, that earnest and right-thinking Persons 
have sometimes missed: invariably frank, he is 
invariably loving as wéll.. There is no need to 
feel a special interest in Cretan life and history 
to find pleasure in The Stronghold. It is a full, 
rich, human book, packed ‘with information 
lightly dispensed and fortified with le 
easily worn: nothing so good of its kind has 
appeared since Patrick Leigh Fermor’s The 
Traveller’s Tree. 

To those who like their Mediterranean pasteur- 
ised, GGran Schildt’s book should be most 
acceptable. This Swedish author and his wife 
took their ketch’ Daphne—of which careful 
diagrams are provided—in the wake of Odysseus, 
as the title of the resulting volume suggests. 
From Lavagna near Rapallo they sailed down the 
west coast of Italy to the Greek isles where, as 
the blurb reminds us, burning Sappho loved and 
sung. They heartily enjoyed the journey, even 
asking themselves now and then if it were per- 
missible to be so carefree: a question which 
marks them out for ever as alien to the Mediter- 
ranean spirit. 

The book is something of a little curiosity: it 
is painstaking, informative, accurate and nicely 
written, and conveys no sense of the south at 
any point. Wherever that dauntless ketch might 
sail, a grey Swedish mist arose as if by magic, 
blotting out the colour and sunlight, creating a 
small private zone of morality and introspection. 
The humour, irony and light wit alleged by the 
publishers kave presumably been ironed out in 
the translation, while the Nordic portentousness 
comes through all too successfully: at the end 
of it we feel we have met with a very decent fellow, 
but one rather limper and blonder and moister 
than we really can do with. 

There is internal evidence that Mr. Peter Green 
is a schoolmaster or a don ; and this is a pity, for 
he writes in a manner forgivable in only the 
greenest of undergraduates. His self-importance 
is wonderful: ‘ The Expanding Eye,’ he tells us, 


traces not only my progress through Italy and 
Sicily, but also the integral change in my own out- 
look on life that resulted from it: the awareness 
not only of the mt immanence of the past 
in the present, but also of the unifying force and 
significance of a land lying behind those who live 
in it, and shaping them to its own pattern. 


Et alors? In any case, the book does nothing of 
the sort, as far as this contracting eye can discover. 
It is a collection of tourist’s notes of the most 
obvious kind, padded out with generalisations 
that don’t bear examining and starred with flights 
of fancy at the expected places. Mr. Green spares 
us nothing. ‘“ Anna, this is for you. Perhaps you 
will never read it . . .”, so runs the arch preamble 
to a few trite pages on Florence, in which city it 
seems the hapless Anna was his companion ; and 
again, puckishly, in the provision store in Capri: 
As I go out I see a huge sack full of conchighie, 

like oats in a corn- dler’s, and I have to stifle 
an irresistible desire to stop and play with it.... 

I suppose I shall never really grow up. 

In spite of this foreboding he gravely assures us 
on the final page that “‘ these short months had 
worked an integral change on me, and that after 
sO many years my vision had become. miraculously 
whole ”? ; and with that morsel of consolation we 
have to be content. 

My experience of gypsies has been limited to 
having my fortune told by them, expensively, 
inconveniently and inaccurately, at race meetings 
in Ireland ; and nothing I have seen or heard of 
the tribe would induce me to carry the acquaint- 
ance farther. For Dr. Walter Starkie, the very 
successful head of the British Institute in Madrid, 
they are a magic race. With In Sara’s Tents he 


is off on the raggle-taggle once more, astounding 
us by his erudition and flattening us with his 
ebullience. He hums away like a merry little bee : 
now he’s on about dancing, now about bull- 
fighting, now about history, myth or religion: 

gently he instructs a Gypsy Chief in the lore of 
he distributes a pat on the back 


his own people : 
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THE NEMESIS 
OF POWER 


J. W. WHEELER-BENNETT 


“The most important book on Ger- 
many published since the war.”’— 
Observer. “In all the literature about 
The Weimar Republic and the Nazis 
there has been nothing like it.”— 
Sunday Times. Illustrated. 50s. 


A HISTORY OF 
FRANCE 


LUCIEN ROMIER 


Translated and Completed by 


A. L. ROWSE 
“Deeply rooted in scholarship and 
admirably balanced in judgment.”— 


Times Literary Supplement. With illus- 
trations and maps. : 30s. 


SOVIET EMPIRE 
OLAF CAROE 
“* Erudite but eminently readable . . . the 
first comprehensive study of Turkistan 


to .appear in this century.’”—Daily 
Telegraph. With maps. 25s. 


CHRISTIAN FAITH 
AND 


COMMUNIST FAITH 


Edited by 
Prof. D. M. MACKINNON 


“The ‘confrontation’ of the two 
faiths is done with absolute fairness and 
the discussion is maintained at a high 


level of philosophical and theological 
thought.” —Time and Tide. 21s. 


* 


JAMES HILTON 
TIME AND TIME AGAIN 


“* This fluent piece of fiction is extremely 
readable and as convincing as need 
be.” — The Times. 12s. 6d. 


HENRY 


PHELPS BROWN 


THE BALLOON 


The story of a group of British gunners 
in France waiting for.‘‘the balloon to 
go up” before Dunkirk. 12s. 6d. 
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Our solution to your problem of 


CHRISTMAS PRESENTS 


two 
BOOK SOCIETY 
recommendations 
ROSE MACAULAY 
PLEASURE OF RUINS 
A beautifully illustrated book which is the result of a lifetime of travel 
and study in search of past civilisations: for all those who enjoy a 
fascinating book on an unusual subject. 
488 pp, 49 pp illus. 25s 


edited by 
CYRIL CONNOLLY 
THE GOLDEN HORIZON 
More than a hundred stories, poems and essays, by ninety contributors 
from Auden to Angus Wilson, and Bowra to Betjeman—chosen from the 
best of Horizon by its editor: the perfect bedside book for lovers of 
literature. 
612 pp 25s 


ISAIAH BERLIN MARIA BELLONCI 

THE HEDGEHOG AND THE THE LIFE AND TIMES OF 
FOX LUCREZIA BORGIA 

A brilliant new interpretation of New light on one of the most 

Tolstoy’s views on history : for all _ exciting periods in Italian history : 


students of Tolstoy, 2nd admirers for those who like an accurate 


of his work. but colourful picture. 


8s 6d 25s 
RICHARD RUMBOLD and LADY 
MARGARET STEWART ADRIAN LIDDELL HART 
THE WINGED LIFE STRANGE COMPANY 


A portrait of Antoine de Saint- An up-to-the-minute account of 


Exupery the famous airman-poet  jjfe in the ever fascinating Foreign 
and ‘the only men to write cous a ie hebtion tn tod 
about the air with genius’; — asap coms 8! ing mm indo- 
for those who seek a romantic Chima: the best kind of modern 
story with literary interest. adventure story. 


16s 15s 


ILLUSTRATED NOVEL LIBRARY 
for Christmas relaxation 
ARTHUR SCHNITZLER 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 
The book from which the film 


EMILE ZOLA 
RESTLESS HOUSE 


La Ronde was made: ten scenes A merciless story of the Parisian 
of intimate love in pre-1914  geinj- 
Vienna. 


monde in the 19th century. 


10s_ 6d 12s 6d 





READY AGAIN 


both BOOK SOCIETY recommendations 


LALI HORSTMANN CYRIL CONNOLLY 
NOTHING FOR TEARS IDEAS AND PLACES 


‘Perhaps the most remarkable «fy a a . > 
mémsizs of Wodd War 117 — "*ttavegandly exes eae 


Daily Telegraph. 
4th Imp. 15s 2nd Imp. 16s 


WEIDENFELD & NICOLSON 
7 CORK STREET, W.1 
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here, voices a profound reflection there, and 
thickly coats the whole with Irish charm. There 
are a number of good photographs, including one 
of the author playing the fiddle, and some hand- 
some drawings by José Porta. 

Honor TRAcY 


NOT WHAT WE WERE 


The Man from Outer Space. By DOUGLAS 
V. Durr. Blackie. 6s. 
Speed Six! By Bruce Carter. Bodley Head. 
8s. 6d 


The Stallion from the Sea. By KATHLEEN 
Fipcer. Lutterworth. 7s. 6d. 


The Mystery of the Trees. By FRANCES C. 
Wricut. Blackie. 7s. 6d. 

Disappointments abound in the Christmas 
books that have this year come my way. They are 
strangely tame: not one drop of blood need 
curdle. One has heard of the current serious- 
mindedness of undergraduates but need children 
too be old before their time? Rocket-to-the- 
‘moon fiction has now, it would seem, moved into 
the less agreeable realms of scientific fact and 
serious discussion. We are for ever to be denied 
such paragraphs as: 


With a little sign of pure content, Gloria throttled 
the giant turbo-dart down to a steady 25,000 
m.p.h., released her boosters over Chislehurst, 
deftly entered up her space-log, and then, easing 
the zippettes on her plastic suction bootees, floated 
effortlessly up to the food locker for her sand- 
wiches. Good old Mums! Her favourite meat-loaf, 
and a banana for afters. Casting an expert glance 
at the bgollium instrument-panel, she made a 
lightning calculation. ‘“‘ Two and two are four, 
and one is six—no, five.’ Goody! That meant 
Mars in three hours. Just nice time for tea. 


There is certainly a being (The Ancient) from 
some miles off in The Man from Outer Space 
but he remains sadly earth-bound. He is plan- 
ning world conquest from a new-fangled sub- 
marine and can assume any human shape and 








Books ga lore ! 
You may have the most unusual taste in 


literature It makes no difference: you can get 
the books you want easily and quickly through 


WHSmith &Sons 
Bookshops 


Ask for a free copy of THE BOOK WINDOW—our own 
magazine containing articles by well-known writers and 
cassified summaries of the latest books, 








dress he fancies. For the illustrations, he has 
selected well-waisted slacks in an off-white 
Shetland, a roomy polo-jumper attractively 
gathered at the wrists, and the kind of grey wig 


that Clarkson’s used to distribute under the label _ 


* old crone.”’ For his voice, he has chosen a thin 
falsetto. The ensemble is extraordinarily like— 
but we must remember where we are. 

The submarine contains some heavy-water, 
a German-Balt, a prime turnip, material for meat- 
pies, a potato-peeler, radio-radiation cookers, 
and heads (“the naval term for ‘toilets’ ”’) 
operated by “a powerful blast of compressed 
air.” Is this progress? The Ancient darts 
about feeling pulses (‘“‘ You are in mental fer- 
ment’’), displaying the “red, lambent light ”’ 
in his eyes, and signing warrants for slave trans- 
fers (“‘ Pass me a pen”’). There was a time, we 
learn, “‘ when Peterson thought he could beat ” 
this colourful character. Peterson? But for 
the fact that we know him to have perished at 
a diner de gala on a captive dirigible years before 
The Ancient appeared, we might assume that 
Carl has been at it again. 

Roger Lindley, disguised as an Inca, is aboard 
as cook (Meat-stew? “ Me fix’’) in a galley 
which boasts a diet sheet and slices of lemon for 
serving with Captain Rinolski’s tea. The 
desperado crew is widely recruited: Yshanla, 
Castellanos, Dupont, Schmidt, Desmoulins and 
Saunders. Excitement runs high when the 
Ancient advances the conquest of the world by 
six months (‘‘ That’s good news, Alvarez ’’). 
Dupont turns out to be in the Yraguayan Intelli- 
gence Corps and is scientifically knowledgeable. 
* “Different things are composed of atoms in 

varying vibrations and assemblies, so that a chair 


appears different from a cow, yet basically they are 
both the same.”’ 


** Ye-e-es,”’ Roger agreed hesitantly. 

Eventually the Ancient is caught napping in 
the reassembled and revibrated atoms of some old 
cement sacks and is destroyed by gunfire. Is 
this just the book for a rumbustical boy in his 
second year of nuclear physics ? Ye-e-es. 

Speed Six! is the thing for those who are 
flinch-proof at the mere thought of a car’s insides. 
To “ the acrid tang of oil and high octane fuel ”’ 
we arrive with an oldish Bentley called Diane 
for the Le Mans 24-hour race. Having adjusted 
our gear ratios, stripped our back axles and 
improved our pump system, we are ready to zoom 
down the track and vie with the Atlantics, Bodinis, 
Crawley specials and the Stuttka (“ numéro 
trente-quartre’’? apparently), Can we win? 
Yes, indeed: ‘‘ some eccentric streak in the build 
of the fine old engine ”’ will help us. We scoot 
along the Hippodrome straight in pursuit of 
“the brilliantly-cellulosed rear of the Atlantic.” 
The Stuttka obligingly catches fire, the Crawley 
defies eight mechanics at the pits, other cars 
embed themselves in sand, and the Atlantic 
* gets distinctly twisted in the centre.” “ It was 
almost as if Diane were a living, breathing 
creature.” Thrilled by “‘ the supercharger scream- 
ing like a tortured animal,” the maddened Frogs 
are ready with floral wreaths (the kind that go 
round necks) and cries of “ Vive la Bentley” in 
faultless French. ‘‘ A feast of pleasure,” states 
the dust-jacket. Well, a snackette anyhow. 

Rush-tapers, herring pie and bacon pasty, 
smarages of peat, carranes of untanned sheep-skin, 
and twinkling lights on Cronk-y-dhool, place us 
in the isle of Man in 1758, with wicked Captain 
Hackell’s smugglers at work. The Stallion 
from the Sea appears at first to be the legendary 
Glashtin who comes swimming into Bay-ny- 
Carrickey and considerably agitates a wise woman, 
Jenny the Spoons, who says ‘‘ Beware of the 
Glashtin who is not a Glashtin,”’ in the intervals 
of saying ‘‘ May the li’l people never bewitch 
the churn”? and “A still tongue brings no 
chiding.’’ Other local notabilities are the Dooiney- 
oie (Man of the Night) and a mountain-top 
giant (The Buggane). After bonfires on Slieau 
Earystane on Laa Boaldyn (May Day), and a 
threat (understandable) to roll Jenny the Spoons 
in a spiked barrel down Slieuwhallian, rogue 
Hackell gets tipped over a cliff by the Glashtin 
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(who is not a Glashtin at all and who makes 
Biddy the brood mare “nicker” like 1 really 
don’t know what). Jenny the Spoons is prompt 
with an I-told-you-so: ‘ Did I not tell him to 
beware the Glashtin that was not a Glashtin ?” 
Personally, I’m going to play for safety and give 
the widest possible berth to ai] Glashtins. This is 
the ideal book for a Manx-loving girl with 
unusually mobile jaws. 

The Mystery of the Trees starts promisingly 
at St. Martha’s (green skirts, white blouses) 
with jolly girls called Corrie Bell and Lena 
Tubbs, country dancing in the juniors’ common- 
room (if wet), hockey (“‘ the girls are as keen as 
mustard’), and cries of “ Stop rotting!” and 
“Gosh!” Miss Frost finds Joyce reading a 
detective story (“‘ ‘So!’ The word rang out like 
the knell of doom... ‘A thriller! What 
deplorable taste!’”’’?) and things are warming 
nicely up, when we are suddenly whizzed away 
from school to solve a domestic problem affecting 
the head girl (“‘Isn’t she wonderful!”’). No 
dramatic outbursts, no furious squabbles, no 
rivalry. 

School stories should, throughout, be girl 
versus girl, and no holds barred. For instance : 

Mona drew in her breath with a sharp hiss 
and herreyes blazed. 

*“How dare you criticise my gouache?” she 
flared. White-faced, she rose lithely from her easel, 
her palette falling unheeded to the stained parquet, 
while the whole studio tensed into an electric 
silence. And then, a queer little smile on her 
twisted face, Thirza Longland seized up a sizable 
tube of gamboge and, to a general gasp of horror, 
smeared a generous brushful of the rich yellow 
pigment in the very centre of Mona’s canvas. 
Darlington at dusk was ruined ! 

** There!”? challenged Thirza. 

You wish to know the end of the story ? Mona 
cleverly changes the title of her picture to Dar- 
lington at dawn and wins the Alfred Mannings 
pewter goblet at the Basingstoke exhibition, 
the two rivals making it up (‘Shall we... 
shake ?’ gulped Thirza’’) on the very last page. 

ARTHUR MARSHALL 


THE CHILD’S EYE ON THE PAST 

The Fearless Treasure. By NoEL STREATFEILD. 
Michael Foseph. 12s. 6d. 

Swords of Iron. By Joyce Reason. Phenix 
House. 9s. 6d. 

Three Golden Nobles. By Curistine Price, 
Bodley Head. 9s. 6d. 

The Rose in Splendour. By Lesiz BARRINGER. 
Pheenix House. 9s. 6d. 

The Last Fort. By ELIzABETH COATSWORTH. 
Hamish Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Colt of Destiny. By ALIDA MALKUs. 
Hamilton. 7s. 6d. 

Fair Wind to Adventure. 


Hamish 


By JoHN NIVvEN. 


Faber. 9s. 6d. 

Mission for Oliver. By Davip Scott DANIELL. 
Cape. 9s. 6d. 

Flight from the Palace. By GeorGE Sava. 
Faber. 10s. 6d. 


If these nine books can be taken as a fair sample, 
the general standard of historical books for 
children is high. Very few of these authors 
have been content with an adventure story in 
fancy dress and most have taken a great deal 
of care to get their details right and to make 
them convincing. Miss Reason has made good 
use of the findings of archzologists; Miss 
Price has studied the work which has been done 
on fourteenth-century painting; Mr. Barringer, 
unlike some academic historians, knows that 
Bolton Priory was not an abbey and has twice 


gone over the site of the Battle of Towton ; and’ 


Miss Coatsworth’s book draws on reading that 


ranges from Francis Parkman to Ruth Benedict. 


And while accuracy is gaining on false romanticism 
a social conscience is replacing nationalism in the 
general tone of historical books for children. 
Social history is the subject of Miss Streatfeild’s 
book ; Three Golden Nobles gives much more prom- 
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“A tour de force is not 
necessarily a chef d’oeuvre. 
This one is.” —opserver 


THE 
VICTORIAN 
CHAISE-LONGUE 
by 
Marghanita Laski 


“* Masterly.”— Manchester Guardian 
** A tour de force.”— JOHN BETJEMAN 
8s. 6d. net 


5 


MY HOST 
THE WORLD 
by 
George Santayana 


THE LAST VOLUME OF HIS 
AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


** Often most entertaining .... His uncommon 
point of view was expressed with equally 
uncommon felicity.”"—-RAYMOND MORTIMER, 
Sunday Times 

15s. net 


* 


THE ADVENTURES OF A 
BALLET CRITIC 
by Richard Buckle 


**One of the most interesting and entertaining 
ballet books that have appeared.”—crEcIL 
BEATON, Observer 


Hllustrated 21s. net 


* 


SOCIETY 
AND THE LAND 
by Robert Trow-Smith 


“‘A complete picture of English land. This 
fine book should be read not only by historian 
and politician, but by every active member 
of the N.F.U.”—Birmingham Post 


Illustrated 18s. net 


* 


THE DOVE 
ON HIS 


SHOULDER 
by Bernard Glemser 


“By his use of farce, Mr. Glemser has brought 
this thriller into the upper ranks. The path 
pointed out by George Orwell has been too 
little followed; yet laughter and pity are the 
only weapons with which puny man can 
attack the modern State.”—Irish Times 


12s. 6d. net 








Available now 


THE ORIGINS 
OF 


CHRISTIANITY 
Archibald Robertson 


An investigation of the roots of early 
Christianity and of the forces which con- 
tributed to the foundation of the Christian 
Church, 


Archibald Robertson traces the develop- 
ment of messianic ideas among the Jews of the 
Roman Empire; discusses the so-cal!ed 
“myth theory” about Jesus and maintains 
that the Christ story did originate from 
definite historical events, and analyses the 
different tendencies which arose within the 
early Christian communities. 


21s. 





December 
HISTORICAL 
MATERIALISM 

Maurice Cornforth 
10/6 
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IDEAL 
GIFTS 


4 SELECTION 
POR ALL AGES 
_ 


For All 
Ages 


and Tastes 


WRITE TODAY 
for this free 


* THE STORY OF LAZY BUSH-TAIL 


By CONSTANCE WOODHEAD. Illustrated by JOAN 
WANKLYN. An addition to the famous “ Prettimouse”’’ 
Series. Bush-Tail was a lazy little squirrel, but he finally 
learned to change his ways and live happily ever after. For 
ages 4—8. 3s. 6d. net 


The 
HEDGEROW & WAYSIDE 


By CECILY M. RUTLEY. This is the latest of the Green 
Meadow Books series, and consists of simple Nature notes 
for children of 7 upwards, Fully illustrated in colour and 
line. 6s. net 


A JUNGLE PICNIC 


Written and Illustrated by CLIFFORD WEBB. The ex- 
citing creatures seen by two children in the jungle are all 
illustrated in full colour. Age 8 upwards. 8s. 6d. net 


TONY’S RAILWAY GIFT 


Written and Illustrated by STANLY JACKSON, R.B.A. 
This story of an unusual birthday present will delight all 
small boys of about 10 years. Illustrated on every page. 

8s. ed. net 


The Observer’s Book of 
COMMON BRITISH’ INSECTS 


and Spiders By E. F. LINSSEN, F.R.E.S., F.Z.S., 
and L. HUGH.NEWMAN, F.R.E.S., F.R.H.S. This latest 
addition to a famous series outlines each of the 21 orders of 
British insects and gives over 300 of the commoner species. 
64 plates (32 in colour). For Natural History enthusiasts 
of all ages. 5s. net 


And, of course, all the 
famous Children’s Books by 
KATE GREENAWAY, 
RANDOLPH CALDE- 
COTT, WALTER CRANE 
LESLIE BROOKE and 
BEATRIX POTTER. 


WARNE 





1, Bedford Court 
* LONDON, W.C.2 





% 
From eny Bookseller 










FRANK OWEN 


“One of the most exciting and fantas- 
tically thrillerish of the war . .. makes 
fascinating reading.” The Observer. 
“‘Incomparably thrilling.” 

John O’London’s. 


HANS FRITZSCHE 


An arresting revelation, by one of the 
three men to be acquitted, of the pris- 
oner’s point of view at the Nuremberg 
Trial. 15s 


Test Pilet 
NEVILLE DUKE 


“Nothing short of breath-taking. Good 
reading, every word of it.” Lorp 
Brapazon oF Tara in The Daily Tele- 
graph. 12s 6d 


Pewena Grata 
CECIL BEATON and 
KENNETH TYNAN 


“Energy, elegance, wit, craftsmanship 
and a dash of the unpredictable ...a 


unique book about unique people.” 
The Sketch. 
80 Illustrations 21s 


AfLadon 
NORMAN KEMP 


“* What really happened . . . an excellent 
new book which should be read by anyone 
who wishes to get a true picture of the oil 
negotiations.” Rt. Hon, R. Sroxes, M.P. 

Illustrated 18s 


Battle Gy 


LEON URIS 
«A wonderfully different kind of war 
novel... Mr. Uris is superb.” 
Saturday Review of Literature. 


ROBERT RYDER, ?.C., M.P. 


A- small yacht cruising in the North Sea 
sails into uncharted waters of danger in 
this novel by the hero of St. Nazaire. 
12s 6d 


12s. 6d. 


PATRICK HOWARTH 


A cautionary tale of the Welfare State, 
wittily compiled from Memos, Minutes, 
Love-Letters and even Leaders, to pro- 
duce a new style of entertainment. 8s 6d 
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An Autumn Selection 





* 





The Letters of Elizabeth 
Queen of Bohemia 
Compiled by LILY M. BAKER 
With an Introduction by C. V. WEDGWOOD 


These letters, collected together for the first 
time, are not only the authentic voice of a 
witty, charming and beautiful queen, but also 
reflect an unusual light on the early part of 
the 17th century. 

Illustrated 308 


The Art of Being Happily Married 
ANDRE MAUROIS 


“You learn enough from reading it to last a 
lifetime.’’ THE DAILY HERALD 8s 6d 


The Impenitent Midge 
VLADIMIR KRYMOV 


“I can recommend this for the bedside, for 
idle moods, or even for quite systematic 
reading.’’ JOHN O’LONDON’S WEEKLY 12s 6d 


Generals in Grey Suits 
JOSIAH E. DUBOIS 


The remarkable story of ‘I. G. Farben’, told 
by the Chief Prosecutor at the trial of the 
Directors at Nuremberg. 168 


The Return of Germany 
NORBERT MUHLEN 


**A fair and extremely interesting examination 
of the people who it is imperative for us to 
understand.’’ TIME AND TIDE 18s 


Rolls: Man of Speed 
LAURENCE MEYNELL 


A life of C. S. Rolls, co-founder of Rolls-Royce, 
with some account of the early days of motoring 
and flying. Lavishly illustrated 9s 6d 


Vathek 
WILLIAM BECKFORD 


This translation by HERBERT B, GRIMSDITCH is 
made available to the general public for the 
first time. Beautifully illustrated by CHARLES 
STEWART. 12s 6d 


I ET a 
FICTION 
Rising Tide 
JACK LINDSAY 


The second of Mr. Lindsay’s novels of the British 
Way, following Betrayed Spring, his first con- 
temporary novel. 12s 6d 
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inence to peasant discontent than to the Battle 
of Poitiers ; and even Mr. Sava’s young Russian 
prince exiled by the Revolution interests himself 
in corruption in Persia. 

Miss Streatfeild’s The Fearless Treasure is, 
however, the only book in this batch which 
deliberately sets out to inform and instruct as 
well as to interest and amuse: six children from 
different parts of England and coming from very 
different homes are assembled and taken on 
journeys into the past. They begin by visiting 
Bath, seeing it before and after the Roman 
occupation, and end with industrial Lancashire 
at the time of the Napoleonic Wars. Most of 
this is admirably managed. Miss Streatfeild 
has hit on a device which will make a child read 
on to see what happens next and she succeeds 


-In conveying a great deal of information on 


buildings, food, clothes, inventions and social 
changes without ever dropping into the text- 
book manner. Her approach is unsentimental, 
liberal and tolerant, and she has been particularly 
successful in making her six children active 
participants and convincing individuals. 

Swords of Iron is an addition to the Pageant 
series which is maintaining: the high standard 
set by its general editor, Geoffrey Trease. 
Accuracy, straightforward narrative, natural con- 
versation and no moralising have been specified. 
Miss Joyce Reason’s story is set in Britain about 
twenty years before Julius Caesar’s invasion. 
There is an attractive account of the lake village 
near Glastonbury and a vivid description of the 
fortification and defence of one of the hill forts. 
But in her anxiety to bring in the different tribes 
and cultures she has overcrowded the book with 
characters, and for some.readers the ‘story may 
not be strong enough to carry them through these 
confusions. But it is vigorously written and 
admirable in its use of dialogue. 

Three Golden Nobles was published in the spring 
but can be warmly recommended as a Christmas 
present for a child fond of painting and likely to 
enjoy good descriptive writing. The time of Miss 
Price’s story is between the Black Death and the 
Peasants’ Revolt. There are two themes : London 
and the painters’ guild when Hugh of St. Albans 
was directing the work in St. Stephen’s Chapel, 
and the discontent on a manor which ends in a 
miniature peasants’ revolt. They are linked by 
the story of a boy who runs away to London to 
become an apprentice painter. The first theme 
is developed with care and precision, and Miss 
Price has some vivid descriptions of London and 
the work of the painters. The second appears 
to have interested her less, and gives the book 
an unconvincingly happy ending. 

Leslie Barringer’s The Rose in Splendour, 
another Pageant book, takes us on another century 
to Yorkshire in the Wars of the Roses. Here 
too the hero is a boy who leaves his farm to 
become an apprentice illuminator; but in this 
book the emphasis is placed on country life 
and on the incidents which have the Battle of 
Towton as their centrepiece. Most boys will 
enjoy this, especially if they know the north. 
It has the right mixture of incident and descrip- 
tion, no false heroics, excellent-dialogue and very 
firmly blocked-in characters. 

Miss Coatsworth’s The Last Fort is not the 
tough western that its title and gaudy paper 
wrapper suggest. It is the tale of a French boy 
of fifteen whose father, morose and resentful 
after the fall of Quebec to the English in 1759, 
sends him with the fur traders up the St. Lawrence 
and across the lakes to find a new home for the 
family in the Mississippi valley. The voyage by 
canoe gives movement and variety to the book ; 
and it can be read just as an adventure story with 
its accounts of canoeing and camping, treachery 
and escape, life with an Indian tribe and the 
final triumph. But the older boy may notice 
that there is much more in the book than this: 
the effect of the English victories on the French, 
the balanced and adult studies of character and 
the discovery that Indian tribes were not just 
savages but had their own codes of conduct. 
Miss Coatsworth has put a great deal of work 
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into this book and has fused her research and 
her story with unobtrusive skill. 

Colt of Destiny by Alida Malkus is a westerner, 
geographically at least. Its theme is the capture 
and training of wild horses by a boy attached to 
a Franciscan mission in eighteenth-century 
California. But here too there are more serious 
themes, sensitively handled and used to give 
drama to the book: the conflict of the missions 
with the Spanish military ; the treatment of the 
Indians by Spanish landowners; and the way 
of life of the unsubdued tribes. 

With John Niven’s Fair Wind to Adventure 
we enter the Hornblower period and subject- 
matter. “‘ Two crowded years,”’ says the blurb, 
and crowded they are. 
crashing broadsides, sailing through an enemy 
fleet under false colours (“‘ If you veer from that 
course by as much as a couple of degrees I'll 
have you flogged ”’)—Allan Cruickshank goes 
through it all, being knocked unconscious, 
throttled, often in situations when “if it was 
death to go, it was equally death to stay,” but 
miraculously surviving to utter his favourite 
ejaculations of ‘“‘ Sink me,” “Split me” or 
“Damn my eyes.” ‘Tough as he was he had 
“ novel thoughts ”? when he saw a deserter being 
flogged round the fleet, though he kept them to 
himself. I shall let my son, now nearly eleven, 
stick to C. S. Forester, for whom he has a proper 
admiration. 

Mission for Oliver, by David Scott Daniell, 
was broadcast as a Children’s Hour serial and is 
an. agreeable adventure story in a comic-opera 
setting of the Mediterranean in the Napoleonic 
wars. It would give pleasure to boys or girls 
not old -enough to worry about plausibility. 
In Flight from the Palace George Sava continues 
the story of Peter Slavine, the young Russian 
prince caught by the revolution. Peter and his 
sister have now reached Persia. This, like the 
earlier books, is well written and carefully con- 
structed. But Peter seems to have become 
stiffer and more stupid out of Russia, and those 
apparently numerous children who like to read 
about horses will be sorry to know that Star 
spends much of his time in the stables in Teheran. 

J. O. PrestwicH 


FOOTPRINTS ON THE SANDS OF TIME 


Oxford Junior Encyclopedia, Volume V: 
Great Lives. Oxford. 30s. 


Elizabeth Fry. By Kitty Barne. Methuen. 
9s. 6d. 

The Prisoners’ Friend. By PATRICK PRINGLE. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


Captain Smith and Pocahontas. By J. M. 
Scott. Methuen. 9s. 6d. 


Seven Adventurous Women. By WINIFRED 
Howimes. Bell. 10s. 6d. 


The Story of Michelangelo. By AGNES ALLEN. 


Faber. 12s. 6d. 
Charles Darwin and His Problems. 
By EVELYN CHEESMAN. Bell. 9s. 6d. 

Six Great Englishmen. By ‘AUBREY DE 
SELINCOURT. Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 
Six Great Englishwomen. By YVONNE 
FFRENCH. Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d. 
Lawrence of Arabia. By JOHN THOMAS. 

Muller. 6s. 
I, Gordon of Khartoum. By RONALD SyME. 
Burke. 9s. 6d. 


The teasing problem for the writer of a brief 
biography is how to include enough of the 
inessential to give life to the character described, 


without falsifying or omitting the essential facts. . 


David Garnett in his Pocahontas complained of 
the fetters which facts impose on the imagination: 
he was concerned to evoke rather than to instruct. 
The accounts given in the new volume of the 
Junior Encyclopedia are at the opposite end of 
the scale, yet even here, in the most successful, 
the imagination has been kindled. 

A second difficulty is to avoid a jerky style, in 


Sharks, pirates, tigers, . 
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the effort of condensing and simplifying for the 
sake of a young reader. The two problems are 
solved by some of these writers, notably in the 
life of Elizabeth Fry by Miss Kitty Barne, whose 
skill is all the plainer if one compares her book 
with another in this batch on the same subject— 
a workmanlike affair, with interesting photo- 
graphs, but much less readable. Of the others, 
the life of Captain Smith and the stories of 
Seven Adventurous Women are the most enter- 
taining ; that of Michelangelo the best produced 
and illustrated. The short life of Darwin, though 
an honest piece of work, is not as vivid as the 
similar book by L. B. Pekin which appeared just 
before the war. The two Hamish Hamilton 
volumes are lively: Mr. de Sélincourt shows 
skill in to cram so much of so large 
a hero as Dr. Johnson into 32 pages, but he is 
inclined to talk of gaiety, imagination and dare- 
devilry as if they were English prerogatives. 
He is, incidentally, the only author to give a 
bibliography for further reading—a most necessary 
addition. The accounts of Lawrence and «of 
Gordon are of a lower standard: the former is 
written as if for the pages of the Eagle and the 
latter, told in the first person, gives little idea 
of the issues involved in the Sudan. The Junior 
Encyclopedia is more helpful here—and, indeed, 
can add useful points to some other of the bio- 
gtaphies reviewed. The list of contributors is 
impressive, and it will make a useful reference 
book. It is well illustrated, like the others in 
the series, which is now complete except for one 


_ volume and an index. 


To judge by the number and variety of Sioa 
small books, there must be a steady demand for 
lives of the notable. Men and women of action, 
of course, hold the field: it would require a 
genius to compose such an account of a mystic 
or a philosopher, and the Funior Encyclopedia 
is only adequate on writers when it allows space 
for quotation—the descriptions of Joyce and 
D. H. Lawrence, for instance, would convey 
little to anyone who had not read their books. 
True, Mr. de Sélincourt has boldly chosen Keats 


for one of his Six Great Englishmen, and the 
result fully justifies him: but then, if a bio- 
grapher merely quoted judiciously from Keats’s 
letters, his work would be well done. Even with 
an artist of so strong a personality as Michel- 
angelo, Miss Allen makes heavy weather of the 
narrative in her earlier chapters: ‘“‘ One can 
imagine the little Michelangelo walking round the 
Baptistery ...”’ and so on. Perhaps it is partly 
Max Beerbohm’s fault: any description of the 
period is now apt to sound like a stage direction 
from “‘ Savonarola”’ Brown. 

Courage is the quality common to all these 
heroes and heroines, and to read so many lives 
one after the other is to be set pondering on the 
varying states of mind in which this virtue can 
flourish to such an extraordinary extent. In 
Captain Smith it is outside the compass of the. 
ordinary man’s imagination. How could anyone 
endure to be thrown overboard as a Jonah, to be 
left for dead on the plains of Tartary and sold as 
a slave, to be condemned to death by his fellow- 
colonists, to be laid out for execution by Red 
Indians and saved on the block by a child, to be 
surrounded by treachery and rewarded by in- 
gratitude, and still be ready for more adventure ? 
Only a motive of overpowering love or else utter 
despair would seem to make it credible, yet in 
Smith it appears to have been a mixture of 
curiosity and single-minded attention to the job 
in hand. Hence the matter-of-fact way in which 
he described his escape from hanging: Captain 
Newport put up a gallows, “ but Captain Smith, 
for whom they were intended, could not be 
persuaded to use them.” 

Attention to the matter in hand—that applies 
to all these men and women, and in some there 
was such a passionate conviction of its importance 
that this could overcome an extreme consti- 
tutional nervousness, as in Elizabeth Fry. Even 
Mary Kingsley (whose story is told in the Seven 
Adventurous Women), though terrified of wild 


animals, was able to exclaim to a leopard “ Go 


home, you fool ” with such hauteur that he slunk 
away. - ANNE RIDLER 
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SOME BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


Squarely facing the implications of its position 
in the series, the Thirteenth Saturday Book 
(Hutchinson, 25s) starts off with a scrutiny by 
Jonathan Curling of the number 13: the real 
trouble, one gathers (by way of Greece, Palestine, 
Norsemen, the Tarot Pack, etc.) is that it comes 
between 12 and 14—both multiples of good num- 
bers. Other features of the book—now edited 
by John Hadfield—include the first study since 
1906 (by John Fleming) of Cardinal paintings; a 
sheaf of photographs by Bill-Brandt, “Cézanne 
Country”; an account by Oliver Warner of the 
Elizabethan jewels dug up in Cheapside 40 years 
ago. The illustrations are traditionally lavish and 
bizarre. 

Horse lovers of all ages and types, from female 
grooms of ten to male gate-openers of eighty, 
would be pleased to receive Lionel Edwards’s 
Sportsman’s Sketchbook (Putnam, 12s 6d):or the 
1954 edition of The Horseman’s Year (Collins, 
15s); this, as well as covering the outstanding 
races and shows of the year, has some entertain- 
ing pictures of the amateur coachmen and grooms 
who drove the Prime Ministers’ coaches to the 
Coronation. Specialised interests can be met by 
Bernard Rackham’s Animals in Staffordshire 
Pottery (King Penguin, 5s), by Dances of Ireland 
or Dances of Belgium in the Max Parrish series 
(4s 6d each), and by the second collection of V. 
Sackville-West’s Observer articles, In Your Gar- 
den Again (Michael Joseph, 15s). A new edition 
of Osbert Lancaster’s Homes Sweet Homes 
(Murray, 8s 6d) is recommended for sociological 
researchers. It is brought up to date by two new 
interiors, the “ Jungle-Jungle” and the neo-Vic- 
torian (“back to great-aunt Harriet’s front par- 
lour”)—a development which has forced “the 
older generation, corduroy-clad, New Statesman- 
reading, Freud-reared, into a position of Barrett- 
like reaction.” George Brennand’s Walton’s 
Delight (Michael Joseph, 12s 6d) is a comic dis- 

sertation on the art of angling, with illustrations 
by H. M. Bateman. 








A truly magnificent Christmas. gift 


CASSELL’S 


Encyclopaedia of Literature 


s 


edited by S. H. STEINBERG 


THIS ENCYCLOPAEDIA is designed to give the reader a scholarly and comprehensive survey of the literature of the entire world from the 
earliest times down to the present day. The book has been divided into three sections, the articles in each being arranged in alphabetical order, 


PART I 


PART II 


(a) Histories of the literatures of the world, from oral tradi- 
tions and first records down to the latest trends. 
While greater space has*been accorded to the main European and Asian litera- 
tures, particular care has been given to those literatures which are not always 
adequately dealt with in works of reference. To each article is appended a 
good bibliography, providing the tools for further reading and research. 


(6) Articles on literary forms, literary schools, genres and 

topics connected with special aspects of literature. 
The substantial major articles of a general nature are supported by briefer 
entries on individual items or individual writers, e.g. the article on the Super- 
natural Story is reinforced by entries on The Flying Dutchman, The Wandering 
Few, Faust, Don Juan, The Devil, etc. ; as well as by articles on writers in this 
genre, e.g. Edgar Allan Poe, E. T. A. Hoffmann, Gérard de Nerval, Pushkin, 
etc, 


Biographies of the writers of the world down to the turn of 
the twentieth century. 


PART III 

Twentieth-century Biographies. 
Each entry gives the date and place of birth and death, the main events of the 
subject’s life and a critical appraisal of his work. The style is condensed and 
precise, in order to get in as many biographies as possible. The bibliographies 
include the author’s own works, with dates of original editions and, when 
extant, modern critical editions, and also important publications on his or her 
life and writings. The serious student and the general reader are both provided 
for. 

This encyclopaedia thus makes available to the benitons of com- 

parative literature factual and critical matter for which recourse 

would otherwise have to be made to a large number of individual 

sources, both English and foreign. 


2,112 pp., 93” x 6}". In two volumes 84s. net. In one volume leather £5 5s. net. 
A twelve-page prospectus giving the fullest possible details, together with specimen pages, is available on request from 


CASSELL AND COMPANY LTD 


° 37/38 St. Andrew’s Hill, London, E.C.4 





X Father, dear Father 





The Long Good-Bye 
RAYMOND CHANDLER 

SOMERSET MAUGHAM writes: 

‘The most brilliant author now writing this 
kind of story.’ 10s. 6d. net 


/ The Creative Element 


STEPHEN SPENDER 


A new critical work by the author of World 
Within World, etc. 15s. net 


) The Little Ark 


JAN DE HARTOG 


A moving novel about the adventures of two 
children during the floods in Holland early 
this year. 10s. 6d. net 


The Marmot Drive 
JOHN HERSEY 


A new novel by the author of The Wall, A 
Bell for Adano, etc. 10s. 6d. net 


Baudelaire 
MARTIN TURNELL 


A study of the life and work of the poet by 
the author of The Novel in France, The 
Classical Moment, etc. Illus. 2Is. net 


LUDWIG BEMELMANS 
‘Often very funny indeed.’—Times Lit. Supp. 
Illustrated ' 12s. 6d. net 


The Big Heat 
WILLIAM McGIVERN 


‘Excellent realistic thriller. Very exciting.’-— 
MAURICE RICHARDSON (Observer) 10s. 6d. net 





Bertrand Russell, 


the greatest living philosopher challenges 
the view that the world’s troubles are due to a 
decay of religious faith. 


Prof. J. B. S. Haldane, 


after a visit to India, pleads for a wider 
appreciation in Europe of Indian culture. He 
contends that there is no country in the world 
today where greater intellectual freedom can be 
found. 


Somerset Maugham 


contributes a delightful short story in 
his best ironic vein. 


These are but a few of the very distinguished 
authors featuring in 


THE Rationalist 
Annual 1954 


2s. 6d. paper cover, or cloth bound 5s. 
Prices net. Inland postages 2d. and 4d. respectively. 


Order now to avoid disappointment, from 
any newsagent, bookseller, or direct from 
C. A. WATTS & CO. LTD. 
5 & 6 Johnson’s Court, 
Fleet St., London, E.C.4 
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What shall | give? 


THRILLERS 5 


By ELLIOTT O’DONNELL, Britain’s leading 
authority on ghost-lore and the macabre — 


The Dead Riders(2nd impression) 


“Don’t read this one before going to bed.”— 
Empire News. 10s. 6d. 


Ghosts with a Purpose 


(3rd Impression) 

“Will keep you awake at night.” — Glasgow 
Evening Citizen. 15s. 
Haunted Britain (5thimpression) 


* Makes our flesh creep most deliciously.” — 
News Chronicle. 15s. 











Dracula By BRAM STOKER 
Over 1,000,000 copies sold! 
THE WORLD’S BEST SELLER! 


“The weirdest of weird tales.’—Punch. 6s. 


Prince of Darkness 
An Anthology of Witchcraft 
Edited by GERALD VERNER 
**T think I shall just say that all these things 


scare me to death.” — JAMES AGATE, Daily 
Express. Ts. 6d 


Ghosts, Ghouls and 
Gallows 8y G. F. MARSON 
‘* Hair-raising.””—Empire News. 


9s. 6d. 


Ghost Parade By STUART MARTIN 


‘I would rather read about them in the day-time» 
thank you.” — JAMES AGATE, Daily . Express. 
8s. 
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Assisi and For those who THE WORLD’S GREATEST | 


Umbria Revisited 


EDWARD HUTTON 


* Prospective travellers and those who do 
their travelling vicariously will both have 
reason to be grateful for a rich, humane 
and remarkably rewarding book”’—The 
Times. Illus. 21s. 


Walls are 
Crumbling 


JOHN OESTERREICHER 


With a Foreword by 


JACQUES MARITAIN 


A study of. the impact of Christianity 
upon the thought and outlook of seven 
celebrated Jewish philosophers: Bergson, 
Husserl, Reinach, Scheler, Landsberg, 
Picard and Edith Stein. Tilus. 30s. 


Heloise and — 
Abelard 


ETIENNE GILSON 


A new interpretation of the historical 











facts provides for the first time the tragic 
story told from the point of view of the 
protagonists themselves. Dec. 4th 16s. 


HOLLIS AND CARTER 














delight in the rare 
( nd the beautifi l 
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A lavishly produced work which makes a valuable addi- 
|; tion to the library of any lover of antiques. The 1954 
| edition. includes, amongst its wealth of authoritative 
| contents, an inside view of Houghton Hall, Hagley Hall, 


| Drumlanrig Castle and Powis Castle, four of Britain’s 4. 


ancient, noble homes. The descriptions of their furnish- 
ings and art treasures are illustrated by-detailed photo- 
graphs. The many other articles vary in subject from 
“German Baroque’ to “The Story of English Coins’.- The 
edition is limited and costs 21s. from your bookseller 
or direct from 


THE CONNOISSEUR, 28/30, Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1 
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Bookbuyers throughout the world 
turn to this bookshop as a 

knowledgeable source of information 

on all their book requirements. 


And from generation to generation 
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—and buy their books here. 
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P roressor Pinto’s handy edition of Rochester* 
- is very welcome; it has been rather hard to get 
‘hold of a text. Apparently only two poems, of 
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Books in 


‘those considered genuine, were considered un- 
printable; to put a few of the more pointed and 
crucial verses in the notes, on the ground that 
they were cut from the Tonson. edition, is not 
really distracting to the student. - 

Rochester became a legend in his own life- 


‘time, and still more after his early repentant 


death, as the Type Case of the wicked lord of 
Charles IIs court, roystering, sceptical and 
cynical, exquisite and depraved. Any obscene 
poem would be ascribed to him, like a proverb 
to Solomon; and even those who most repro- 
bated his wickedness spoke of him with a cer- 
tain awe and admiration. As Professor Pinto 
remarks, he was felt to be an explorer into 
human experience, with a kind of scientific 
interest (one must think of the newly formed 
Royal Society); he had gone into one of the 
possible ways of life as far as it was conceivable 
to go. “His sins were like his parts,” says a 
pious biographer, meaning his intellectual bril- 
liance; “for from them corrupted they sprang, 
all of them high and extraordinary. He seemed 
to affect something singular and paradoxical in 
his impieties, aswell as in his writings, above 
the Reach and Thought of other men.” His 
sins turn into his impieties; the point is not that 
they were pleasant but that they seemed a kind 
of blasphemy against normal life. They are 
connected both with religious disbelief and with 
the desire to be almost impossibly aristocratic; 
he was the last word in being a lord. 

He fitted in with a fashion, but it is hard to 
know what the real impulses were. The 
Restoration turned so strongly against the Rule 


' of the Saints that quite odd behaviour seemed 


justified merely because it didn’t interfere with 
other people’s enjoyment (a reaction which parts 
of the modern world might see again); there was 
a positive though vague feeling that the pleasure- 
loving man who satisfies his own nature thereby 
becomes kind to others, and a certain amount of 
cheating as well as self-indulgence could be 
included in this picture. A lot of upper-class 
persons, it seems obvious, were pretending to 
be reckless about the life of pleasure while really 
they were looking after their health and their 
money with decent care (indeed the gambler, 
one of the central types for this display of 
courage, could almost boast of this twist). But 
Rochester simply rode himself to death, with 
cries of despair and a sort of grim determination, 
and died at the age of thirty-three. One might 
think he died of a mistaken idea that his habits 
were required by fashion, which only makes him 
seem a fool. But nobody in his time thought of 
him so cheaply, though they complained at his 
getting other people into trouble; he seemed 
a man driven on by some unexplained force to 
torment himself like a saint; and that is what 
be says himself in his greatest poetry. 
“Tescems to be assumed he died of syphilis, 
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Ceneval 


drink, and premature exhaustion, but one must 
always be a bit suspicious about the medicine of 
earlier times. Anyhow, it is clear that if he had 
survived his last illness he would have come out 
an entirely different man; Professor Pinto well 
points out that what little is known of his final 
religious discussions is not anything like a 
frightened betrayal of his intelligence. One 
might even feel that he died before he had 
stopped being a very clever spoiled child. But 
nothing later could have affected the inherent 
appeal of the few great lyrics, in which his feel- 
ings revolt against the life of pleasure, and he 
tries to understand why he has a kind of duty to 
stick to it, even though there is obviously no 
pleasure in it. 

Not that he was sour about pleasure; his 
attitude to it ‘has a heart-warming generosity. 


‘Humanly speaking, his obscenity is the most 


moral thing about him, indeed the chief thing 
that appears obscene is that he will have no 
nonsense about jealousy at all. The excuse for 
leaving his mistress (No. xix, in this edition) is 
that it is her mission to go to bed with all man- 
kind; it might haye been a “ banter” expected 
to annoy her, but even so it rises out of this pos- 
sible bad temper into a splendidly gay picture 
of universal kindness, which really does treat her 
as a goddess. He was not at all the type of lady- 
killer who boasts of his powers; my impression 
had been that he often laughed at himself in 
verse for being impotent on some important 
occasion, but apparently Professor Pinto con- 
siders those poems spurious (wrongly, I suspect, 
without knowing the evidence); in any case, the 
tone of the accepted ones is the same. He does 
of course boast of his extreme indifference to 
scandal, as in the occasional claims to have 
enjoyed sodomy, but that is another thing. (By 
the way, the modern idea that it is an “incurable 
disease,” cutting him off from pleasure with 
women, would have seemed as absurd to him as 
to, say, Ovid or Jenghis Khan.) He praises 
pleasure as a philosopher, whose serious opinion 
is that it makes people kind to each other. 
There is enough truth in this, especially after 
wars of religion, to have a startling moral weight. 

Inherent in the delightful ease of his style 
there is also a puzzle about class. The reason 
why he could talk in this absolutely plain-man 
way was that he was a great lord and a favourite 
of the King; a person of lower class, such as a 
university professor or a Puritan preacher, 
would obviously have to talk in a more affected 
manner. The trouble with the style of Donne 
had been that it stank of the professional classes; 
only in real high life could a man learn to talk 
so that anybody could understand him at once. 
This obscure claim has somehow stuck to the 
English language; and it does not much matter 
whether the “easiness” of Rochester, in a par- 
ticular case, was in effect harshly insolent at the 
time. I think the moral to be drawn is that class 
differences are less important than they appear 
but get used, like the American Parties, to carry 
any controversy that is going forward. It sounds 
a rosy view, but probably one could find other 
cases where a rightfully superior young. lord 
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had the effect of publicising a democratic way 
of talking. 

Vuis absolute duty to display “ease” (for 
example, after being challenged to a duel, or 
gambling away the property due to your son) 
has to be remembered before it seems sensible 
to call the lyrics of Rochester very deep. As 
so often in criticism, one isn’t sure whether this 
curious effect has been thought too obvious to 
be worth mentioning. Take even the poem, 
“ All my past life is mine no more,” which ends 

Then talk not of Inconstancy, 
False Hearts, and broken Vows; 
If I, by Miracle, can be 
This live-long Minute true to thee 
*Tis all that Heav’n allows. 
The violence of the meaning, the intensity of 
the idea of love presumed, the rigid logic of the 
philosophical argument—all that belongs to the 
style of Donne, but what was admired in 
Rochester was to do it so gracefully that it now 
appears conventional. Or take 


Absent. from thee I languish still, 
Then ask me not when I return; 
The straying Fool twill plainly kill, 
To wish all Day, all Night to Mourn. 
Dear, from thine Arms then let me flie, 
That my Fantastick Mind may prove 
The Torments it deserves to try, 
That tears my fixt Heart from my Love. 
It goes on to say he wishes he may die as soon 
as he gets to bed with the only woman he likes 
(almost certainly his wife; his marriage was not 
as you might think arranged but involved a 
passionate struggle, including getting himself 
into jail) because it is the only way to avoid 
being stolen away from her by one of the appal- 
ling women he meets elsewhere. I think the 
first verse means “ Don’t ask me to come back, 
because if I feel not only my own pain but also 
remorse at yours it will kill me,” but the effort 
to write smoothly has made him blur the point 
of the antithesis. One might think it all rather 
too weepy, from a man who seems to have so 
little to worry about; and to end with “ ever- 
lasting rest” seems rather a trick from a man 
who boasted he did not believe in Heaven. 
What saves the poem is the wild claim that his 
“fantastic mind” somehow needs “the tor- 
ments it deserves to try.” One is prepared to 
believe it of him. He is a test case, I think, 
against some recent critics who have said that 
one ought to ignore biography because a poem 
ought to stand by itself—if one didn’t believe 
Rochester, his poems couldn’t come off 
properly. 

I noticed a recent critic writing on one of 
the great anthology pieces, “ An age in her cm- 
braces past Would seem a winter’s day,” who 
said that there is only one good or deep verse, 

Fantastick Fancies fondly move, 
And in frail Joys believe, 
Taking false Pleasure for true Love, 
But Pain can ne’er deceive. 
and that it is merely tacked on to an otherwise 
conventional poem. But this is only so if you 
read the rest of the ‘(poem conventionally, as a 
polite excuse for being unfaithful, perhaps; the 
whole. puzzle about Rochester is that he makes 
the smooth convention of the Restoration love- 
poem seem so serious. Indeed, the excellent 
change of tong,in the middle, when,he jeers at 
his supposed critics: 
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You wiser Men, despise me not, 
Whose Love-sick Fancy raves, 

On Shades of Souls, and Heav’n knows what; 
Short Ages live in Graves. 


When e’er those wounding Eyes, so full 
Of Sweetness, you did see, 

Had you not been profoundly dull 
You had gone mad like me— 


would apply to this critic well. I am not sure 
what the line about graves need be made to 
mean, but it keeps up the pressure very ade- 
quately. In any case, the whole claim of the 
argument is that he needed to torment himself; 
he couldn’t be sure his love was true unless he 
tried the alternatives and found they really hurt 
him. 

The Satire on Man is, I understand, partly 
imitated from the French, and no doubt would 
not be tidy even if properly finished; one can- 
not help regarding it less as a general truth 
than as a source of evidence about the deep dis- 
satisfaction or resentment with the world which 
drove him to his death. The most powerful 
section is an argument as with hammer-blows 
that all human actions proceed from fear: 


Wronged shall he live, insulted o’er, oppressed 
Who dares be less a villain than the rest— 


so that the only question is, “ Who’s a knave of 
the first rate?” All this is grand, but one might 
also wish the fanatics were more timid; and it 
doesn’t explain why he himself had to fight so 
killingly hard to become a knave of the first 
rate—that seems clearly not done out of fear. 
(By the way, Professor Pinto refutes a story 
about his shirking a duel, but that wouldn’t 
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have been done out of fear either.) What made 
him do it one can’t know, though guesses can 
be made; but anyhow he had a great influence. 
It took a number of pretty wild characters to 
create the placid and apparently unbreakable 
world of the eighteenth century. 

WILLIAM EmpPson 


ON THE DEATH OF DYLAN THOMAS 


A dog has had his genius and his day. 
Intoxicated words that filled his brain, 
Except the one Word—God, have flown away 
And to black Wales his body comes again. 


The force that through the green fuse drove 
the flower 

Has spent its dollars on the New York air, 

Far from the valleys where the fox had power 

And the green laughter of cherubic hair. 


We knew him bardic, rolling drunk in pubs— 
No poetry can live in sober men— 
But words, words, words he threw like 
Indian clubs 
And caught them on his tongue and hands 
like rain. 


” 


What the world misses is a peacheroo, 
A natural, a cert, an odds-on winner— 
Greater the loss for those who loved him too 
And knew the gift of tongues could 
save a sinner. 
GAvVIN Ewart 


GOSPEL TRUTH 


The Nazarene Gospel Restored. By RoBerT 
GRAVES and JOSHUA Popro. Cassell. 63s. 


Mr. Graves. says he is sorry for the Christians, 
especially those of the Protestant variety. He 
has written a book of 1,021 pages which will 
blow their illusions sky-high. He has recon- 
structed the original Nazarene gospel, the Ara- 
maic oral tradition, of which our existing Gospels 
are perversions ; or so he says. 

Jesus was the son of Joseph and Mary, a car- 
penter and his wife. At the age of thirty he was 
adopted by Mary Magdalene, an unmarried 
woman of the tribe of Levi, who went through the 
rite of pretending.to give birth to him, her vir- 
ginity then being certified by Salome. Mary’s 
brother Joseph (of Arimathea) thereafter acted 
as the father of Jesus, thus confusing the genea- 
logies. An alternative theory that Jesus was the 
son of Herod Antipater Mr. Graves rejects, 
after giving conclusive arguments in its favour. 
John the Baptist, who had arranged the adoption 
under the guise of the archangel Gabriel, then 
crowned Jesus King of the Jews with a crown of 
thorns, and three wise men brought gold and 
frankincense and myrrh ; seven priests also took 
part in the ceremony. Jesus was blindfolded and 
ceremonially buffeted, so roughly that he was 
lamed. He was married to a third Mary, sister 
of Martha, who loved him much ; but his remark 
to her, ‘‘ Woman, what have I to do with thee ?,” 
indicates that there was no carnal indulgence. 

Prompted by John the Baptist, whose relation 
to Jesus, according to Mr. Graves, was that of 
‘*a film-director to his leading actor,” King 
Jesus set out on a tour of his dominions. As a 
Pharisee, or Free Essene, he preached obedience 
to the Mosaic law and hostility to the Romans. 
Though accused of being a wine-bibber, he drank 
only milk. Some of the stories told about him 
are misunderstandings by hasty Christians of 
synagogue pictures of Old Testament subjects, 
not now extant, but reconstructed by Mr. Graves. 
This is called ‘‘ iconotropy,” and Mr. Graves says 
that he is the first to notice it. 

Finally Jesus decides to die as a victim-king 
for his nation. He intends that one of his 
disciples should assassinate him, and instructs 
them to buy swords. To provoke them, he plies 
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them with wine at the Last Supper. But Judas, 
his most faithful disciple, saves him from assag- 
sination by arranging for his arrest, which upsets 
Jesus’s plans. At the arrest Peter flees naked, 
and when challenged says that his name is Barab- 
bas. Jesus is condemned to death by Herod 
Antipas, with the help .of Pilate, for insulting 
his wife, and is crucified. Mr. Graves, who has 
made. a special study of Roman methods of 
execution, gives full details. The body of Jesus 
is given to Joseph of Arimathea and Mary 
Magdalene, his adoptive parents, and laid in a 
tomb. The Roman guard, seeking loot, break 
open the tomb, and Jesus, who has revived, 
comes out, saying ‘‘I thirst.” After conversa- 
tion with his disciples he departs into the land of 
Nod; ‘‘In my father’s house,” he remarks, 
**there are many mansions.” He climbs up a 
mountain into the mist, a disappointed man; 
this is called ‘‘the Ascension.” But when he 
hears that Solon (later called Paul, a thoroughly 
dishonest person) is persecuting his followers, 
he and Peter waylay him on the road to Damascus 
and frighten him almost out of his wits. Under 
the influence of Solon-Paul, who wanted to throw 
off the restraints of the Mosaic law and curry 
favour with the Romans, those fantastic docu- 
ments we call the Four Gospels were concocted 
out of the original simple story which Mr, 
Graves has recovered for us. The authenticity 
of this Aramaic oral tradition is ensured by -the 
fact that it is in convincingly archaic English. 
Mr. Graves has thrown light on a number of 
teasing problems. The Feeding of the Five 
Thousand is shown to be a demonstration by 
Jesus of a new solar calendar. The point of the 
story of the raising of Lazarus is that Lazarus 
was not raised. The verse, ‘‘ There were set six 
waterpots of stone . . . containing two or three 
firkins apiece’ (John ii.6), means that the six 
labouring days of the week must be kept holy, 
and since two is a male number and three a 
female, this is incumbent on men and women 
alike. Jesus, when asked about Plato and Philo, 


said that no good could come out of them. Peter’s © 


wife’s mother merely pretended to be sick of a 
fever, because she disapproved of Jesus and did 
not want to wait on him. The servant with the 
one talent survived a massacre which destroyed 
his master and the other servants, and was made 
a judge. The servant who failed to watch (Luke 
xii) was in bed with a woman, and his lord struck 
him through the liver with a dart. So many 
obscurities are cleared up that it is disappointing 
to read that “it is not known why Thomas was 
called Didymus, or the Twin”?; Mr. Graves is 
probably here holding something back. 

The form of the book is most thorough and 
systematic. There are 177 chapters, 113 of them 


devoted each to a single incident in the life of - 


Christ. Each of these chapters begins with the 
quotation in full of the passages in the four 
Gospels and other documents (apocryphal gospels, 
and Jewish and Christian gossip for several 
centuries) which Mr. Graves believes to be 
relevant. Then follows Mr. Graves’s comment, 
based upon his extensive knowledge of anthro- 
pology and Mediterranean and Jewish antiquities, 
but including also solem statements like ‘“‘ Thad- 
daeus, ‘ bosom,’ is a nickname for Judas son of 
James—a reference, perhaps, to his matronly 
figure.”’ All the passages quoted appear to have 
equal evidential value for Mr. Graves; that is, 
all are equally deceitful, and the information in 
them can be re-arranged and the speeches trans- 
posed to other characters and occasions, just as 
Mr. Graves wishes. 

The so-called Higher Criticism, which has 
settled with comparative certainty the relation 
of the Gospels to one another (and therefore 


should have been relevant to Mr. Graves’s 


argument), is outside his ken. His re-arrange- 
ments are so drastic that he is not able to employ 


the kind of argument which was so devastating — 
in the hands of Samuel Butler, who assumed ~ 
that the stories meant what they said ; srationalists — 


will not thank Mr. Graves for blunting their 
weapons. At the end of each chapter he gives © 
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the full text of his ‘‘ Aramaic oral tradition ” 
which he says emerges from his critical study, 
but the textual relationship between the sources 
and the result is difficult to trace ; textual criticism 
to Mr. Graves seems only to be the manipulation 
of individual words. He does not even discuss 
his suggestions in the context of the work of other 
New Testament scholars who have touched on 
the same topics : no one would guess, for example, 
that the idea that Jesus was an Essene is not a new 
thought of Mr. Graves’s, but has been freely 
discussed by scholars for nearly 200 years. 

Mr. Graves has great imaginative gifts, and 
a wide knowledge of the Graeco-Roman world 
and its cults. His collaborator Mr. Podro appears 
to be an expert in Hebrew and Aramaic. They 
could have added a valuable and exciting new 
chapter to the quest of the historical Jesus. It is 
by no means ended, and they might have done 
something to help. Instead, they have given 
us this. 

H. L. SHORT 


NEW NOVELS 


Missa Sine Nomine. By Ernst WIECHERT. 
Peter Nevill. 15s. 


Except the Lord. By Joyce Cary. Michael 
Foseph. 12s. 6d. 


A Single Pilgrim. By Norman Lewis. Cape. 
12s. 6d. 


This German novelist has to talk himself into 
his mood. One chapter opens with a meditation 
on time recalling Thomas Mann’s splendid 
““ Was ist die Zeit?” passage at the opening of 
Der Zauberberg, but unfortunately this one is 
not splendid, only rather tiring. Ernst Wiechert’s 
mood, heroic, humourless, an Old Testament 
lamentation with lurid slashes of heathenish 
grandfather-worship, is as a pot in which, from 
barbarous, disgusting, and sweet ingredients, 
all assiduously collected, all attentively stirred, 
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he brews a potion—Germany—and offers it as 
a prescription for moral recovery. 

His is a lonely soul, lonely as a guru in a Tibetan 
cave; he can only drink his vision, which tells 
him that an old-fashioned Germany of “ quiet 
lawfulness” is trying to grow again in a few 
German hearts, and hope that his example will 
persuade others to believe in it—not only other 
Germans: he comes here, clothed (by Marie 
Heynemann and Margery Ledward) in persuasive 
English. He is not quite a “ child lost and crying 
in the night.” As his plot thickens, he begins to 
look around him with increasing assurance. 

He sees cottagers straggling home from the 
war and refusing to take up their old work in 
the fields when it is offered. “‘ They did not wish 
to come because they wished to remain apart.” 
They typify the displacement of the spirit. 
Wiechert was willing to set against this the “blessing 
and the fascination of work.”’ He was not willing 
to set against it what is generally known as 
** reconstruction.” 


He had already experienced after the first world 
war how the flood of words poured down over the 
ruins, and how in a disastrous way people forgot 
that the reconstruction of their own small lives was 
the most important work laid before their hands. 
And so out of the thousandfold multiplicity of the 
small, not reconstructed lives the disaster had 
arisen which had devastated the world—and the 
hearts with the world. 


What this novel means by work is guardian- 
ship :- an active care of one soul for another 
which validates an appeal not only to Bible faith, 
but also to fairy-stories and to the ways, gracious 
or harsh, of the old master-man nexus. He bases 
this on a tale of three brothers who return to a 
moorlaad domain which they had ruled as Junker 
barons. Now they have and are nothing more 
than the humblest stragglers, who once had homes 
here under them. But they try. Amadeus, the 
youngest, degraded by four years in a concentra- 
tion camp, sucks into himself the Nazi poison 
still virulent in some of the moorland folk; 
so he makes it harmless and is redeemed. Soon he 
is revered. 

Wiechert’s book is a strong draught and 
whenever the dubious matter of German respons- 
ibility, that old indissoluble bit of matter, bobs 
to the surface, he throws in something extra 
strong such as an American lieutenant who 
thinks that Hiroshima was as bad as Dachau and 
that Americans have no right to say—‘* Whose 
fault was it ?’’ Then he triumphs again with his 
flavours of earth and doubt and example, of 
humility and solicitude. His poeticality seems 
akin to that of a faith-healer whose disadvantage 
beside the qualified man may be, not his technique, 
but his unrecognized standing. Wiechert’s feeling 
that Germany is the moral waif of Europe tempts 
him to be too reverent, too humble, in fact to 
protest too much, as the faith-healer tends to 
do; this introduces a questionable element. 
** Melody, one of the greatest miracles of this 
earth.”” Rank Teuton stuff. Missa Sine Nomine 
has it; yet it partakes of the rare, perhaps of 
| the miraculous. 
| Except the Lord is divided into sixty-two 
| numbered sections. There are no other breaks 
| of chapters or parts, and the sections are all 
| short, four to five pages on an average. While 
| reading, I began to find myself dreading the 
| 





speedy, aggressive recurrence of the black 
section numbers. The sprints between seemed 
short-winded, they interposed an anxious, most 
| unwelcome idea of Mr. Cary gathering himself 
| together for each sprint, and from this came a 
| fresh anxiety: suppose one of these flashes fails 
| to flash its meaning ? ? Then it is gone, there is no 
| going back for it, no pause for recovery, no 
| drawing of a deep and steady breath. 

| It is only a guess that this grandmother’s- 
| steps method, which is certainly not without 
cruelty, has something to do with the complete 
failure of Except the Lord. This is a dead book. 
It is supposed to be written by an old ‘man— 
Chester Nimmo, “agitator, preacher, states- 
man ”’—but not by a dead one. In section 61, 
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two or three pages before the end, old Nimmo 
reaches his grand declaration, that— 


. profoundest of truths not only for the man 
but for all his endeavours—not only in his family 


life but in his political activity—that unless he 


aim at the life of the soul then all his achievement 


will be a gaol or a mad-house, self-hatred, corrup--  - 


tion and despair. 


Unfortunately there has not been one passage 
in which the “ life of the soul ”’ is made palpable 
by this writer whose art has been famous for its 
life. Very early a false calm seizes Mr. Cary’s 
style. He speaks, through the cramped hand of 
old Nimmo, of the tributary of “ 
that flowed from ‘stern, poverty-bred, extreme 
Nonconformism into English Radicalism—politi- 
cal and trade-unionist—seventy-five years ago. 
The figures of Nimmo’s memory are meticulous 
puppets except for an impetuous sister, Georgina, 
who has something charming that must have 
lived. The puppet tableaux, struggles and set- 
backs, loss of faith, atheistic socialism, Marxism, 
strikes, since they touch neither heart nor mind, 
are sluggish as a sketch of English social history. 
Mr. Cary has before now seemed to mistrust his 
impressionist brilliance, to feel that he ought to 
know more of the facts that dons know. If so, 
the facts have revenged themselves on him. 
Authors of masculine stories with exotic back- 
grounds, stories of action, character, and limited 
aims, could learn from Mr. Maugham, not his 
art and power, but things learnable because they 
are points of craft. In Mr. Lewis’s story a man 


sees a murder, and what he remembers about- 


the victim are “silly details”—his ‘“‘ quick 
shuffling walk,”’ the “ slap of his sandalled heels,” 
a “‘ tasselled bag ”’ he was carrying. Good. Then: 
“These pointless observations were the reallest 
part of the whole episode.”’ I groaned, and groaned 
often, for an insensitive, gratuitous, rubbing-in 
repetitiveness is the bane of A Single Pilgrim, 
which otherwise is an able report, touched with 
pleasant feeling and an excellent sense of farce, 
about the fate of a British timber company in 
Laos when caught by Far East politics. We 
chart the soul of John Crane, General Manager. 
His soul is dull, a stagy death does not improve it. 
Why did the British fail? We get hints, but 
they are cursory, as is anything here that strays 
outside the fold of a picturesque yarn. 
Gites ROMILLY 


BATTLES LONG AGO 


Sir John Moore. By CaroLta OMAN. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 42s. 

When John Moore first came under fire as a 
lieutenant at the age of 17, he confessed himself 
in a letter home as having been “develishly 
frightened.” It is of such stuff that heroes are 
made. During the thirty subsequent years of his 
military service fear is not mentioned again, 
although he never took part in a battle where he 
was not in the forefront. 
known as an “unlucky ” soldier on account of the 
frequency with which he was wounded—five 
times in all. In Holland once he might have 
been left for dead on the field had not two High- 
landers rescued what they thought to be their 
general’s inanimate body. Yet courage is not all 
that is required for success in war. Nor is death 
in the hour of victory, like that of Sir John Moore 
at Corunna, in itself a sure passport to fame. 
Moore is a legend in the British army, not for 
his bravery, but because he was the first general 
to treat the rank-and-file like human beings and 
give them a pride in their profession. “The scum 
of the earth who only enlisted for drink” (to use 
Wellington’s favourite description) became trans- 
formed by Moore’s methods of training into self- 
respecting soldiers, who proceeded to win the 
Peninsular War and the battle of Waterloo. 

If scholarship were all there would be no 
better biographer in the world than Miss Oman. 
She has devoted over: four years of studious 
labour to writing the life of this intrepid man; 
she has garnered the facts from every quarter and 


marshalled them in proper chronological order;° 


prophetic force”. 





‘Indeed, he became - 
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“What do you read, my lord?” 


And Hamlet answered : ‘“‘ Words, words, words.’’ 


They can be trivial, making little or 
no mark on the mind; or evil, 
planting some seed which bears its 
monstrous fruit years afterwards ; or 
charged with such good that the 
reader is lifted to a new plane of 
being. There are so many kinds of 
words and they pour over the world 
in a daily flood of ink and speech so 
continuous as to be no longer remark- 
able, yet springing from the mystery 
of communication. 

“ Is there any word from the Lord ? ” 
they used to ask the Hebrew prophets. 
Such a Word would be supreme. 
There is one book which claims know- 
ledge of it and which has proved its 
claim through the centuries. The 


Bible is a book of many excellencies, 
but it was written by men who knew 
themselves confronted by the word 
of the Lord. Each Christmas we 
celebrate the climax of this en- 
counter: “ And the Word was made 
flesh, and dwelt among us.” 


Because the Bible is of this nature 
men have toiled and suffered to give 
it to the world in the common speech 
of men—and go on doing so in a 
mounting number of languages. You 
can share in this great enterprise 
through the Society which exists for 
the sole purpose of making this Book 
available to all men in their own 
tongues and at‘a price they can pay. 


Amid the torrent of words you can enable this Word to be heard ! 





. 
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THE BRITISH & FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY 
146 QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 
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PUN CEH? 








As you might expect Punch is written 
by writers; probably more writers 
write for Punch than for any other 
magazine. Some write for no other 
magazines. Some are famous, some 
have still to become famous. None 
is ordinary. 

Regularly Punch publishes several 
pages of reviews—on books, edited by 
Anthony Powell, on the stage by 
Eric Keown, the cinema by Richard 
Mallett, broadcasting by Bernard 
Hollowood. 

This week as Her Majesty sets out 
for Australia the Punch cover is a 
Royal salute, by E. H. Shepard. 
Within are scenes of Australian life 





as only an Australian, and of Aus- 
tralians only Sprod, could see them. 

Ronald Searle breaks out as an 
author with an article on learning 
Italian —‘‘La Parola E d’Argento’’, 
and, as an artist, he illustrates it as 
well. J. Maclaren-Ross (a writer) 
strikes a further blow in the pro- 
longed rally between authors and 
booksellers ‘‘In Their Black Books’’. 

Have you seen Punch recently? It 
is full of surprises. There are new 
writers, new artists, a fresh unortho- 
dox outlook, and a confident grasp of 


the unexpected. Punchis full of laugh- - 


ter and a weekly proof that intelli- 
gent laughter is the most enjoyable. 


— SUNY 


Buy this week’s Punch?! 





Amd place a regular order 








EIT TOOT LIE oS 


A novel of 
CORNWALL 1792-1793 


W ARLEGGAN 


by WINSTON GRAHAM 


Written with the warm understanding and intimate 
knowledge of the period that distinguished its predeces- 
sors (Ross Poldark, Demelza, and Jeremy Poldark) 
WARLEGGAN, a complete novel in itself, con- | 
tinues the chronicles of the romantic and colourful * 
eighteenth century Poldark family. 


FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 10/6 
WARD LOCK 
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Studies in Modern European 
Literature and Thought 


General Editor: ERICH HELLER 
Four new volumes have just been published 
JACQUES RIVIERE by Martin Turnell 
SARTRE Ad Iris Murdoch MISTRAL by Rob Lyle 
NST JUNGER by J. P. Stern 
*These monographs are suitable for the serious and 
intelligent lay ener; everything possible has been done 
to remove —— not inherent either in the subject or 
in the writer’s approach, to the extent of appendin 
translations of all foreign quotations, as well as biographic 
and bibliographical summaries. This new series . . deserves 
to be successful as it is ambitious.’—New Statesman and 
Nation.‘ Promises to be one of the most important series of 
monographs of our time.’——Higher Education Fournal. 


Already published : 
mene oy by P. — Jones 
LORCA by Ro 2 > ell 
BENEDETTO nog by Cecil Sprigge 
RILKE by H. E. Holthusen 
PAUL VALERY ey Elizabeth Sewell 
UNAMU. uro Barea 
HOLDERLIN by x! S. Salzberger 


























Cloth, 6s. net each volume 
BOWES & BOWES 
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she has left out nothing whatever bearing on Sir 
Jolin Moore—except her own opinion of him. 
(She did exactly the same, it will be remembered, 
in her equally massive biography of that equally 
intrepid man, Nelson.) Her dispassionate 
appraisal of events would do credit to an elec- 
tronic brain. Her impartiality far exceeds that 
of the judicial bench, for she never even sums up 
her hero’s character or his behaviour, his faults, 
his virtues or his achievements. “I hope my 
country will do me justice,” were Moore’s dying 
words. In spite of the excellence of her inten- 
tions Miss Oman has not done that: she has 
brought all the evidence into court, but she leaves 
the final verdict unpronounced. 

The character that emerges from Miss Oman’s 
informative pages is that of a simple and un- 
affected Lowland Scot, single-mindedly intent on 
his military career. As a self-confident practical 
man Moore was determined to get things done in 
the most efficient manner; and it was in pursuit 
of efficiency, rather than anything more high- 
minded and humanitarian, that he introduced his 
enlightened system of training for the Light 
Brigade at Shorncliffe. Since he was indissolubly 
wedded to the Army he had no time or inclina- 
tion for romance. There was a Miss Caroline 
Fox in Sicily of whom he once had tender 
thoughts. But Miss Oman makes it brutally clear 
that Lady Hester Stanhope, whatever she had to 
say on the subject in later life, never had the 
slightest hopes of an offer of marriage from him. 
Moore’s keenness for the service made him 
extremely popular with all ranks of the Army but 
often landed him in trouble with outsiders. He 
had a notable quarrel with the Navy, in the per- 
son of Nelson in Corsica; he never learnt how to 
deal with diplomats; and he grumbled at the 
indefinite minds of politicians, who were always 
vaguely ordering his precious Army “to go some- 
where and do something,” they knew not what. 
Consequently his pruressional services, in spite of 
his talents and energy, were not always in request. 
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Naturally the life of such a martial man is 
largely composed of battles; which Miss Oman 
describes in considerable detail and with as much 
lucidity as is possible without the accompaniment 
of accurate maps. (The maps provided are too 
shoddy to be of much use.) The last campaign 
is by far the most interesting, particularly for 
those who like to straighten out the kinks in his- 
tory. Although Moore’s march across Spain from 
Salamanca to Corunna is represented in our 
school books as a brilliantly calculated feat of 
arms, culminating in a decisive victory, Miss 
Oman’s unemotional day-by-day, almost hour-by- 
hour record of events tells a somewhat different 
story. Moore stayed ten days at Salamanca 
vacillating between retreat and advance: his 
limitations as a general were being sadly exposed. 
His previous experience, extensive as it was, had 

een confined to littoral warfare with the Navy 
ever at his back door: he had never been so far 
inland with an army in his life. The Spaniards 
were beckoning him on, while common sense was 
pulling him back, as he knew that Napoleon was 
not far off with a greatly superior force. The final 
decision to proceed and take “a wipe at Soult” 
was more of an angry gesture than a cool 
manceuvre. Moore was angry with Hookham 
Frere for sending him false information and 
expecting him to act on it, angry with the 
Spaniards for wanting him to fight their battles 
for them, angry at the politicians who had sent 
him “to do something” and not specifying what, 
angry at the idea of turning tail without a fight, 
and particularly angry with a certain Colonel de 
Charmilly, who turned up the night before to tell 
him what a chance of “Glory” he was missing. 
“TI was aware that I was risking infinitely too 
much,” he said: and so he was. He was actually 
marching straight ahead into a trap, and only 
realised what he was doing in the -nick of 
time. 

The subsequent retreat across the mountains 
in mid-winter was inglorious. Moore’s gallant 


rearguard alone distinguished itself by holding off 
the French: the rest of the troops seem to have 
drunk and looted their way to the coast, where 
the transports had not arrived to embark them, 
In retrospect the campaign ended in failure for 
all the principals concerned. Moore -had failed 
to get in his wipe at Soult; Napoleon had failed 
to catch Moore; the Navy had failed to reach 
Corunna with the transports on time; and when 
Soult was thereby in a position to take his wipe 
at Moore, he failed too. Yet Moore, by his heroic 
death, has long since redeemed in English eyes 
the rashness of his strategy; and whenever “Not 
a drum was heard” is recited we shall feel proud 
to remember him. 
RALPH PARTRIDGE 








Week-end Competitions 


No. 1,240 


Set by Guy Walsingham 

The usual prizes are offered for a verse comment— 
in any form, but not exceeding 12 lines—supposed 
to have. been made by the perpetrator of the Pilt- 


down Man hoax on the occasion of its exposure forty 


years later. Entries by December 8. 





RESULT OF COMPETITION No. 1,237 


Set by C. Dunlop 


Competitors are invited, for the usual prizes, to 
try their hand at an English version of this poem 
by Théophile Gautier. 


CuHoc DE CAVALIERS 
Hier il m’a semblé (sans doute j’étais ivre) 
Voir sur l’arche d’un pont un choc de cavaliers 
Tout cuirassés de fer, tout imbriqués de cuivre, 
Et caparaconnés de harnois singuliers. 








SUN OVER THE 
SANGKAN RIVER 


by Ting Ling 
One of the foremost women 

writers of modern China 

ALSO 
A complete short story 
Articles of literary criticism 
Three colour plates 
Two woodcuts 


CHINESE LITERATURE 


312 pages * Price 1 /6d 


From all newsagents and 


COLLET’S BOOKSHOPS 
London, W.C.1 


45, Museum Street, 








COLLET'S | 
BOOKSHOPS 
The latest issue of 
CHINESE LITERATURE 
contains a complete new Chinese | 
novel | | 





AALBORG & GOTHENBURG 


Direct by Air 


Twice weekly from LONDON. Go direct to industrial centres 
of Denmark and Sweden. Details from your Travel Agent or 


EAGLE Aviation Ltd. 


29, Clarges St., London, W.1. 
lelephone: GRO 6411 








AVERYS 


Shippers of Distinguished Sherries and Ports 
since the 18th Century, offer the following wines as a 
Christmas Selection. 


Silven, fine Amontillado ...... per bottle 20/- 
Avery’s Bristol Milk, 

a famous traditional sherry 
Avery’s Bristol Supreme, 

a magnificent dessert wine.............. 27,6 
Avery’s Royal Port, a fresh, fruity wine 18/- 
Rex Port, fine and mellow.............. 18/- 
Drake Port, vintage style ruby 





A trial case of one bottle each of these wines 
£6 carr. paid 
Full list on application 


7 PARK STREET BRISTOL 1 
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AN IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


“CONTINENTAL EUROPEAN COOKING” 


yOrern ow by M. Disslowa 


3% First published in Great Britain 
in December, 1952. 

(3 editions in pre-war Poland, 1 
edition in France, Paris, 1947.) 
An original practical cooking 
Guide containing recipes of best 
European tradition: French, 
Italian, Polish, Austrian, Hun- 
garian, Russian, Caucasian. 

All recipes tested by the author. 
A dictionary of culinary terms 
in four languages, helpful for che 
housewife and for the foreign 
= domestic help; coloured and 
black-and-white illustrations; 
374 pages. Bound in cloth. 
Coloured jacket. 











Price 30/- 
Obtainable through your book- 
ase seller or post free from : 


TERN BOOK CO., LTD., Publishers and Booksellers, 
11, Allfarthing Lane, London S.W.18 Tel. Battersea 6919 
This book will be appreciated by all those who enjoy 

the Continental cooking. 




















THE ADELPHI 


A Staples Press Quarterly 


Edited by B. Ifor Evans 


A NEW POEM BY DOROTHY WELLESLEY 
HUMANISM and the CHALLENGE of the CENTURY 
Lancelot Law Whyte 
MR. and MRS. DICKENS B. Ifor Evans 
OTHO Sir George Rostrevor Hamilton 
SAFE, a short story Alan Wykes 
THE MANSION OF A LOVE, a short story 
Freda Bromhead 
THE SCOTTISH RENAISSANCE 
Geofirey Wagner 
| POEMS REVIEWS 
Obtainable from all Bookstalls or direct from:- 
14 Great Smith Street, London, S.W.1. 
U.K. Quarterly 23. 6d. (23. 94. post free) 
Annual Subscription 10s. post free. 
U.S.A. and Canada: Quarterly 60 cents, 
Annual Subscription $2 post free. 
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Et des nocuds de serpents écaillaient leurs brassards. 


Par moment, du rebord de l’arcade géante, 
Un cavalier blessé perdant son point d’appui, 
Un cheval effaré tombait dans l’eau béante, 
Gueule de crocodile entr’ouverte sous lui. 


C’était vous, mes désirs, ¢’était vous, mes pensées, 
Qui cherchiez a forcer le passage du pont, 

Et vos corps tout meurtris sous leurs armes faussées, 
Dorment ensevelis dans le gouffre profond. 


Report by C. Dunlop 


“This is a rum poem,” comments Frances Lobb, 
“ rather as if Apollinaire and Hérédia had collaborated 
uneasily.”” One of the setter’s reasons for choosing 
it was the apparent clarity of the picture: it would be 
interesting to see how the English versions succeeded 
in building up the same image from different words. 
But clearly—it now emerges after a conscientious 
reading and re-reading of just on 1,600 lines of verse— 
everyone did not receive the same mental image from 
the French. Quite half the competitors made the 
crocodile—isn’t it, even in a vision, a figurative 
creature ?—a realone. By his syntax Gautier suggests 
that the eau béante was a gueule de crocodile ; but com- 
petitors made knight and horse end up “ straight in 
a snapping crocodile’s course”? (D. L. L. Clarke), 
“ into the waiting crocodile’s half-open hungry jaws ” 
(Jean Vickers), “a waiting alligator’s gaping hell”’ 
(Pibwob) ; or simply, “where crocodiles kept vigil 
grim ’”’ (G. Watton). Neat renderings of this passage 
came from Jean Goujon (“. . . the flood Agape beneath 
him like a saurian’s jaws ’’), and A. Westlake (“... and 
all Fed a saurian-smiling flood’’). The other crux 
was armes faussées ; few versions succeeded in convey- 
ing the notion of warped or twisted which seemed to 
belong to the image. Here again Jean Goujon 
was neat, with “ weapons out of true.” 

After some brooding over versions which caught 


all the points yet seemed to smell of the dictionary 


and the task, I decided to award first prize of three 
guineas to M. Stanier for producing a solid English 
poem, and no mere shadow of its original. A guinea 
and a half each to John Arden and to Alan Russell 
(in spite of his t’was’s and his ‘ cloud-hung battlements’ 
—where did he find them ?). Special prize of half 
a guinea to A. M. P. (address, please) for so spiritedly 
translating Gautier into the military idiom of today. 

Honourable mention: A. Westlake (his title, 
“Knightsbridge ’’), Vivian Bearn, F. Wells, 
Jean Goujon, P. M. (in spite of those crocodiles 
below.!) and H. David Coe (Another modernisation— 
“(A Clash of Tanks ’’). 


STORM TROOPS 
Last night—was I drunk ?—I swear I saw them, 
iA flurry of horse at the bridge-brow ride, 
Sheathed in copper, with steel for breast-plate, 
Rarely panoplied. 


Their helms a yammering dragon straddles, 
On fantastic bucklers Medusa wakes 

A amild and brazen eye ; their brassards 
Are scaled with a knot of snakes. 


And from the edge of that span enormous 
Ever anon I saw them go, 

A frightened horse and a hurt man stagger 
To crocodile depths below. ' 


Desires and dreams, it was you were the horsemen, 
You who assaulted the bridge, till sleep 
Rid the flesh of its rack of armour, 
Buried you chasm-deep. 
M. STANIER 


A CLASH OF .HORSEMEN 
It was the drink, surely, this last day, drove 
Across my sight high horsemen on a bridge 


_ Clashing together, all ribbed with iron and brass, 
_ Outlandish riders in outlandish gear. 


The dragons of their helmets crouched and snarled, 
On their great shields bronze Gorgon eyes were staring 
Wild among a frenzy of strange ornament, 

And serpents swarmed upon their plated wrists. 


Then they were falling from the huge arch-rim, 
Now tottering men, now horses, pitching down, 

The riders blind with wounds, the beasts fear-flung 
Far down into the water’s saurian yawn. 


O my lusts, my dreams, it was your rage and charge 

Fiercely along that bridge in vain, your fall, 

Your battered bones I saw, your armours hacked— 

And now the deep gulf shrouds you all in sleep. 
JOHN ARDEN 


KNIGHTS IN COMBAT 
A vision yesterday, in drink, I had : 
High on a bridge’s cloud-hung battlements 
Rode knights in combat, brass-bound, iron-clad, 
And harnessed all with quaint accoutrements. 


Upon their helmets growling dragons lurked, 
And bronze Medusas savage glances flung 
From massive bucklers curiously worked, 
And thick on gauntlets knotted serpents.clung. 


Sometimes, a foothold failing, iron claws 

Clutching at air, from that gigantic height, 

Down to the water’s alligator jaws 

Would tumble frightened horse and wounded knight. 


O my desires, my thoughts, *twas you that went 
To storm the bridge, ’twas you that charged in rank : 
Your mangled bodies, all their armour bent, 
Plunged in the deep, and slumber where they sank. 
ALAN RUSSELL 


NIGHT MARES 
Blimey boys, I must of been tight 
To see such a shockin’ sight : 
Knights ridin’ by in proper 
Old-fashioned steel and copper, 
Dragons on their tin ’ats, 
Old girls with snakes for plaits, 
Cobras as badges, curling tails 
Ugh ! round slimey scales . 
Now someone’s down. A bloke 
And ’is ’orse run amok, 
Ding ! into the drink they go 
_ To the crocodiles’s jaws below. 
D’ya know’ wot me trick-cyclist ses, 
“ Them things are you and your thoughts, Les, 
They give you a bashin’ but now they lay 
Buried forever ’’ and I ses “‘ that’s o.k.”’ 
A. M., P. 








CHESS : Losing a Win 
No. 217 


Since most of us are not averse to complaining 
that, but for some cruel mischance, we ought to have 
won almost any game we lost, the sad story I have 
to tell should find commiserating readers. Some 
time soon- we might deal with the more cheerful 
subject of how to win a lost game and the more difficult 
one of how to win a win. My present story reminds 
me of what Steinitz said when holding forth at 

Z Z Simpson’s Divan in the Strand 
before an audience including 
Bird, Mackenzie and many 
other masters. * Pshaw,” 
he said (or words to that 
effect); “I play my King 
all over the board. I make 
him fight. What did Morphy 
do? He castled! He put 
his King safely in a corner! ”’ 
Whereupon Mackenzie blew a cloud of smoke and 
quietly observed: “‘ Not a bad idea, either!” It 
was by neglecting Mackenzie’s sensible notion (or 
by taking Steinitz’s too literally) that the Swiss 
master Christoffel came to grief when—playing White 
against his compatriot Grob in 1942—he had reached 
the fine position above—reward of excellent opening 
strategy in a Ruy Lopez. But now, alas, he rushed 
his fences ; and let that be a lesson to us, indeed not 
the only one this instructive game has to provide. 
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All that White had to do was to play Q-B2, followed 
by P-R3, and the attack, in due time, would have 
swept on irresistibly, and without any risk either. 
But young Christoffel was in a hurry and blissfully 


courted complications and trouble. He got both. 
(19) P-K6? QxP! (26) B-Q4 B-Bl 
(20) Kt x Q BxQ (27) K-B2  Kt-Q3 
(21) Kt-B7 ch K-Q2 (28) R-K3 B-B5 
(22) KtxR RxKt (29) QR-K1 P-B3! 
(23) R-K1 B-B5 (30) K-Kt3 B-Kt4 
(24) Px P QB x P (31) B-Kt6 P-KB4! 
(25) B-K3 _Kt-B5 (32) K-R4? 


True enough, he has won the exchange ; but he 
couldn’t make much headway. So he is off again 
rushing his fencés; worse, he is enlisting H.M.’s 
august person to do it, thereby forgetting that emi- 
nently sensible notion of Morphy’s quoted initially. 
He little knew that he was composing a sort of sui-mate 
by making his King walk to his own grave. 


(32) Kt-K5! (35) K-Kt6 P-B4!! 
(33) K-R5 B-Q3 (36) Px P? B-K1 ch 
(34) P-Kt3. ss K-K3 (37) KxP B-Bich! 


Having failed to see the fiendishness of Black’s 
35th move (and to counter it by B x P) White faces 
inescapable mate. 








Just to prove to beginners 
that nothing in Chess (even 
when quoted from Morphy) 
can be accepted without quali- 
fication this week’s 4-pointer 
is a game position in which 
the White K has marched 
forth with impunity, and to 
his triumph rather than his 
doom. How did White cause 
his opponent’s resignation 


A: Trenkler 1942 


in a couple of thaves? B—White to win—is an 
ingenious little study and probably underrated with 
To earn the 7 points for C—also 


C: V. Smyslov 1936 


6 ladder-points. 
B: H. Mattison 1925 
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a win for White—should be facilitated by the useful 
hint that in the main variation White should emerge 
with two Bishops dominating the same colour— 
the very theme on which our Kraftléser have caught 
great masters, such as Korolkov, napping. I can.but 
hope that the new contender for the world champion- 
ship will be spared a similar fate. 

Usual prizes. Entries by Dec. 7th. | 











REPORT ON COMPETITION at 


Set November 7 
A: (1) Kt-B6 ch, P x Kt. (2) Q-B8 ch, K x Q. (3) B-R6 ch, 
mate. 
% (2) Kt-Kt3, K-Kt7. (3) Kt- '— ed Kt 


5) P-R6, P-B5. (6) P-R7, P-B6 -Kt, 
(9) P-B7, P-Kt4. (10) P queens, 


(2) B-K2 ch, R-Kt5. (3) B-QI, P-B3, 
(4) K-R8, K-Kt3. (5) P x R, P-R6. (6) B-B2, P-R7. (7) Bx 
P ch, K-B2. (8) B-K4, P-B4. (9) B-Q5, ch K-Kt3, (B3), 
(10) P-Kt5, etc. 

Much praise for fellow-competitors’ home-made 
efforts. A. Allan points out that A occurred in the 
game Richardson-Delmer, played in U.S.A. about 
1850. He shares the prizes with C. H. Brown, G. S. 
Fisher, A. Schneider, G. H. F, Tredinnick. Londoners? 
17th move Q-R4. Non-Londoners’ 18th due by Dec. 2, 
ASSIAC 








Week-end Crossword No. 76 
\ Prizes : 
‘solutions opened. Entries to Crossword 76, N.S. 


:Great Turnstile, London, W.C.1, by first post on 8th Dec. 











Three book tokens of 10s. 6d. for the first “ag 





ACROSS 25. Where to sit and be patient 19. 
while others stop (8, 6). 


1. Where to give expression 
to one’s agony (8, 6). 

9. Game for poor players (7). 

10. Judge of drill in redisposition 
of the rear (7). 

11. Degrees or tiny parts of 
them (7). 

12. It sounds as if Prestwick is > 
the terminus (7). 

13. This number 
after all deductions have (5). 
been made (3). 5. 

14. Gambling opportunities for 
bob-a-job workers? (11). 6 

17. Making atoms the: crafts- 
man may have a_ serene 7 


”? 


. Frees 


¢ 


workers (7). 








DOWN 


1. News items about the plot 
for dependents (9). 

2: Crossed flower (7). 

One who hunted for a par- 

ticle of gold (5). 

is returned 4. Bottoms after translation ? 


Fruit of a sailor being in the 
clapper perhaps (9). 
other 
Beria gets loose (9). 
The place for lack-lustre 


panne hair (7). 
ci map Ory (3). 8. Pattern of anxiety (4). 
. In this school you may put a ‘ INEIN fe | 
backward boy among hard 14. The commentator is to clash DIOIGIOLILIAR MME ICIRIE 


with a new arrangement (9). 
21. Cut up about quietly being 15. These people perhaps nurse 


Composer who first upsets 
part of the service (7). 
‘20. Sculpture destroyed (4). 
21. Comic footwear (5). 
22. Modest dame who is always 
at church (5). 

SET-SQUARE 





Solution to No. 74 





people lest 































married (7). Asia (9). PRIZEWINNERS TO No. 74 
23. Fruit for a queen (7). 16. Patterns for flags (9). I. McKinnon (Bradford), Misi 
24. Conveyor of goods or ills 18. “‘—— the loud unseemly A. E. Fohnston (Dublin), R. E. J. 
(7). jape ’’ (Belloc) (7). * Locke (Dulwich). 
"PERSONAL : PERSONAL—continued PERSONAL—continued PERSONAL—continued 
& with “The R H ‘AS. Holid Ww ill in- RE You interested in the G 
bagor*, re yt eng: Ee = Wi ee Ole a Calteone; “Dutt C aude won in a "Gaameted Awa A plan ~ for on he Govecaniaay 


time help during the day with old, ©» say or 
sick people in London area. Box 3 


‘DEAN “Farm vacancies for Chale 8 Christ- 
mas house-party. Lovely surroundings, 
sheltered valley, Oxfordshire heights. Thatched 
pi geen old-world gardens, ts, swings, 
slide, sandpit. Own attested milk and Xmas 
fare. Warm, airy Nurseries for under 8’s. Sgns. PARENTS! 


Cooper’s “‘Old Men Forget” or “ Starke 
and Unashamed,” come to the Bodkin Book- 
shop of 7 Kensington Church St., 
all your Christmas Books. 
will find some delightful Children’s Books 
and the finest selection of Christmas Cards 
in London. (Open all day Saturdays.) 





Are you satisfied with your 


W.8, for Christmas party at one of 
Here, too, you 
Sussex or in the Wye Valley. 


(NS) Old Brompton Rd., S. 


ski-ing parties to Lech, Wengen, Saalbach 
Obergurg!l and Kitzbuchel, or an informal 


country house centres nr. Windsor, in Surrey, 


vision? The Popular Television Association, 

of 78 Buckingham Gate, London, S.W.1, will 

gladly send Speakers to address your Society 

on this vital subject. 

ARDINIA. You need not be wealthy to 
enjoy an unusual holiday in this beau- 


our hotels or 





Erna Low, 47 
7 ken ou. | S 




















SFE Russia and China and help with East- 
West trade. Proposed trip to show British 


tiful island. Good Hotels, completely inclu- 
sive, completely carefree. Write for ad- 








per week. Entire charge whilst parents abroad. child’s school? See Better Schools motor cycles and cycles (pay own expenses). vance information to Corsair Travels, Ltd., 
School Terms by arrangement. Car to meet | Now! ” (‘‘ Books & Publications ” column). Highest refs. exchanged. Box 3571. _ a Duke Street, London, W.1. 
(ates. Prygme. Tose Sores Genel, Weadcuts, MAS Cards. The Ditchling Press offers a HILDREN’S Christmas House Party! A U Petit Cordon Bleu.” Order your copy 
J new _ selection 6 conte by Charles few vacancies at ke Goudhurst, f new edition, lls. post pd.: we 
yee yet invited: bachelor, middle- | Knight, R.W.S., ROL at 3s. 9d. per set. | Kent—also for rest of the holidays. Write Books, 1 Cambridge Sq., London, W.2, 
aged, good health, small income, seeks com- | (Post free.) The Ditchling Press, Ltd., | Mrs. C. Feek B.A. or tel. , _Govdhuret_316._ ENTLEMAN requires private tui 
munity ife, social service, anywhere. Box 3423. Ditchling, Sussex. HRISTMAS Cards. Ori orig designs. by Mathematics. Sat. mornings. Box 33 
OUNG woman flat-hunter seeks another, W5NTER Sports House Parties, every contempor: artists; wood-engra RITE for Profit. in Spare Time. The 
London area. Box Pobl — —- 3 ae a oune- lno-tat, ~ = = paca Samples Ideal Hobby. Send 2id. stamp for 
ng. gtad. (m.), sk. work F: nae Switz. as and New Year Engelberg. For | post free. ¢ Caravel Press, diord | “Subjects that Seli To-day ” (a special bulle- 
I Whar agent ps help? Box 34 — full details apply: Swiss Hotel Plan, 245 | Gardens, London, W.8. tin) and informative prospectus. Regent In- 


Regent Street, 





-l. GRO. 8921. 





[MPECUNIOUS but esthetic? Wim cata- 

¢ good cheap antique furniture. Mar- A 
oie ean, B.A., Wivenhoe, Essex. (Nearly 
4, sq. ft. of showroom space.) catalogue ( 





BBATT Toyshop. A shop which sells 

the right toy for the right age & type of 

child. one by post send for free illus. 
pt. E), 94 Wimpole St., W.1. 


HE Central Board for Conscientious Ob- 
jectors, 6 Endsleigh St., W.C.1, offers its 
advice on matters of conscience to those liable hazard 
for National Service and to Reservists. 


stitute (D/191), Palace Gate, London, W.8. 


.P.s creak, dovecotes flutter, Life’s a 
> 8O very utter. House Purchase, 
Endowment, Pensions, Education. H. 











EYES should see without Glasses. The Bates 
treatment benefits those with defective 
vision and tired eyes. Miss Evelyn Sage sees 


PSYCHOLOGIST. ‘=; Sate wr ett 89 
Somerton Rd., N.W GLA 2400. 


Pa altant lines. 





— by appointment at 76 Pe ~ oaae Ave., 
ast Finchley, N.2. TUDor 


OUR “ Selt ” can make tabs MSS. No 





MATHS for Matric., —— R 
Carlingford Rd., N. 
Rectory Avenue, High bet en mre H.W. 1436. 


YCHOLOGICAL - treatment on 
Partics. from Sec. 
don —_ Le Psychotherapy, 11b Dryden 
Chambers, 119 Oxford St., London, W.1. 


L. 
Austin, ex-M.P., Crown Life 5 Co., 125 
High Holborn, W.C.1. HOL. 1 


NGLISH writer wants exch. Sagas con- 
versation for French (native). PAR. 6309. 


private 
Lon- 








W.l. Tel. W 





' Sales-No Fees tuition. Free N2 “‘ Know- 


How Guide to Writing Success” from B.A. 
School of Successful Writing, Ltd., 124 New 
Bond St., London, W.1. 


76s. pair. 


PRE 2in. Taller with “ Bildu 
(Box 44), 315 Gray’s Inn Rd., 


stimulating A oO 


2 
W.3. HAM. 0210. 6 ‘THE Soe Come, 1 Bentinck St., 
Lbeck 9600. 





London, OBERT George Miles, Psychologist, 70 
Relaxing. and R Belsize Park Gdns., N.W.3. PRI. 6982. 





” men’s shoes, 
List Free: 


tion, Massage. Ask for brochure. 





INGSTON Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. “ The 





pita ee Co. 
W.C.l 








guaranteed. Box 





YOUNG Parisienne — French. Results Er auring pa SS be 


deux, mime, deportment. 


cheaply at home. 
Ltd., Dept. P., Poplar Road, 


OGHOURT made eg milk easily and 


hom: of modern Nature Cure.” Illus- 
‘alacta: Products, trated brochure gladly sent on request. 


Shipley, Yorks. DRAMATIC Societies, 








Pas de 





FRENCH and German — ee qualified 
teacher. Sarah Herli Brondes- 
bury Villas, N.W.6, Tel. Maida Vale 4657. 


NGLISH. Tuition by prof. writer. apg 
pert. original, individual. PAR. 6309. 


Britain’s 
those who us' 








toria 49 


JOHN ba le yp ne of many of 


29B Belgrave Rd., London, S 


Box 3395. P# 


pecopestities. welcomes KENeington 804 


HILIP HUMPHREYS, Psychologist, 69 
Prince’s Gon. South Kensington, S.W.7. 


Authors can stage Productions or Try- 
outs at Irving Theatre, Irving St., W.C.2. 


.S. Only four places now available in 








iy y disk ike eh hed. 


Tel. VIC- Ipsden, 





BEOcce?h oo a fresh atmosphere at land. December 1 
Oxon. Send f 
tails Fal ~nid-week residence and courses. 


Christmas ski party to Bretaye, —— 
19-January 2. © 284gns 
clusive Party personally led by Harold 


Ingham, 15 St. John's Road, Harrow. 


‘or de- 





Managements of 


Se 
2. 














Hs) ed 


S 
2, 


eS aeae Tig? 


Fee 

















crt meas | 








ays 


dP id end bl Bed 


“AZIM SIM CY 
































cation should be — 

tary, Mid 7 Et 
Committee, t. Albans City 
Normandy Rd., St. Albans, Herts.- 





irmi intment of 

peta tee jons are 
invited for the post of After e Officer to 
act’as organiser of after-care work in con- 
s of Special Schools 


centres for mental 
are, at present, nine. Salary A.P.T. IV-V: 





£555-£645 p.a. It is desirable that candidates 
should possess a University or Cer- 
and Noi i f Fg sageaene 
some of t i 
with E.S.N. n, would be ” Byron = ys 
The appointment will be su ssing a 
medical examination and to itions of 
the Local Government S tion Acts. 


Application forms and f: particulars 

Seki ang al my 

Schools). Closing date Decem 5 E i. 
Chief Education Officer, Education 





ea ae County Council. nag ¢ 


ren’s mage tag: 


invited for post of pot of children’ Wel Welfare 


Officer (Female) on the staff of 
Child Care, 


Department. I Sclenee Ce 
tificate or reco; tions, and/or 
Tience in a idren’s 
25 x £15—£600, i.e., A.P.T. IIT toa T 
Gee of car essential. 


has 
to Fost oak be oy of new or second-hand cars. 
‘ erga and pensionable. 
Apples cer 1 Road, Oxtor 
n’s Officer, 103 anbury Road, Oxford, 
should be ‘returned: not later than Dec. 5, 
Gerald Gale Burkett, Clerk of the Council. 





BOOkMAN, 32, experienced bookshop 
quires resp. ad adenin.” postion booktrade /pub- 
catal 


3 





a 


critical work published. Box 3132. 


XPERIENCED Bg free occasionally. 
) et ARC, 1765/MOU. 1701. 


T 








seme aa PUBLICATIONS 


“’THE ore South Africa,” by 
ass Sper Ga pee 
r ion inc. 
Order from E. S. Sac A Strutton ; 
London, S.W.1 








‘ARISTOPHANES—* Se * and “ Lysis- 
trata.” New 9” a D. , Sees 
with Sere 7 10s. 

mark Street, W.C.2, TEM. 2522. ° 


gph Schools Now!” Peggy Jay’s 


and helpful book for 
parents. a i from bookshops/stalls or 


(with 2d. postage) from Turnstile Press, Great 
Turnstile, London, W.C.1. 


* 1 Jewish Marshals, Generals and Ad- 
mirals,” by E. Rubin. 300 pp., 
100 illustrations, 21s. from all booksellers. 


MARQuIs de Sade, selected writings 
translated Saint-Yves now available, 30s. 
From your bookseller or Peter Owen, 50 
Old Brompton Road, London, S.W.7 
HE Economists’ Bookshop, ii-12 Cle- 
ment’s Inn Passage, London, W.C.2, 
invites you to submit hists of books on Eco- 
nomics, History, Social Sciences, you may 
— to sell (periodicals ee 
NDURING Passion” by Marie 
Stopes. 7s. 6d. 108 Whivteld St., Wl. 


“ HEALTHY Childhood ” by Jessie R. 
‘ Thomson. ‘‘Commonsense and sincer- 
ity."—A. S. Neill. “Can be unreservedly 
recommended.”—Daily Mail. By post 8s. 
from the Kingston Clinic, Edinburgh, 9. 























Lae oe, ser (er — 
‘ ‘ome is tem: 
staff) for duty in. Poplar 


district.’ Energy and abaity fo 2 to Sussinge stall 








required. . Experience in 1 » a domestic 
help similar social rable. Salary 
£437 10s. X £31 Ss. ta £ 10s, commencing 
according to: quals, and aa py Teer 
form and details from Medical 
Officer, —— b Pres 273, Bancroft # Road, E.1. 
Closing. date December'S. : (1285.) 
"TEACHER (expd.) ne Interested 
in individual — uily 5 e 
subjects, games/art Senta Sone Prin- 


cipal, Shotton Hall, eee Shrewsbury. 


ese Catalogue of books on Occultism 

Mysticism, , Yoga, Eastern es & 
Allied Subjects. lid. Aquarian 

Book Service, 296 Vauxhall Bridge Rd. S. Wt. Bs 


ANTED. Runs of Magazines such as 
Verve; Minotaure; Teenthion: Criterion; 
Horizon; Nine; Seven, etc.; Also Learned & 
Technical Jrnis.; Libraries & Reviews pur- 
chased; gest 8 books found; Catalogues 
issued. Fisher and ays mes Booksellers, 46 High- 
gate High St., ion, N. 
ERMAN Literature =r & sold. Con- 
tinental Book Supply, 24 Whitechurch 
Lane, B.1—by appointment only. MOU. 1482. 
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ACCOMMODATION—centinued 





TD eerk be imelligene typi A winite Pak, 9 fee oe Sh 
it rt te, 
a cn, 24 ours for duplicain, (PAD 8406), ghenee, restaurant, 


Hill, Rw sa. 


a, 
> Al Es di 
on, W.8. service it ‘Ken 


oanEx 75 STAY AND RESTAURANTS 


wy gs Kent. Xmas, 
1, Kingsdown Park. Coun- 
sumoepher e; sheltered, large 
oa pe. spacious rooms. 
CH “Moderte "Tel Whustable 3243. 














Oo.” Plaw Hatch, Sharpthome, nr. East 
Grin log fire 


porters, from 17s ar ‘Gaily, and breakfast 
LONDON, York House, 27 Philbeach Gar. 
Rec iene Earls Court, $.W.5. Tel. FRO. 7579. 
Room & co eg be 6d. daily. 
IVILIZED furn. room to let in Chelsea 
oes studio on, use kitchen & bath- 
3gns. FLA. 8347. 
KENSINGTON. Grd. -filoor flat, £16 4s. 
month incl. el. light, gdn. Sparsely furn.- 
Baby & cat welc. Vac. Dec. 1. Box 3610. 


OMPLET SLY furnished _ sie flat, dour 
rooms, K over! eens Clu 
G ds, 3 minutes eee Station. 

















you 
and a teeny staff look after vont comfort. 
Good food a speciality hére. Sharpthorne 17. 


WELCOMBE Hotel, Stratford-upon-Avon. 
An elegant hotel with 40 acres of grounds 
which once belonged to Shakespeare. Open dur- 
ing winter, Welcombe exudes the peaceful air 
of an older Engiand. The Resident Manager 
will attend to your requirements personally. 


O%>, Sussex Village, comfortable accomm. 
and good country food at en Farm, 

Robertsbridge. Horses for hire. Sgns. wkly. 

Summer terms 6gns. Robertsbridge 143. 











4 "TREGENNA ¢ Castle Hotel, St. Ives, Corn- 


wall. For winter warmth and sunshine 
gracious country house hotel standing above 
the fine old Cornish harbour with Mediter- 
ranean climate. The Resident Manager will be 
happy to give details. 


BOURNEMOUTH. Connaught Roast, 
Cliff. Tel. 1944. 33 rms. 200 yds. 
front. Gdns., Putting Green, Garages. Seee- 
lative food. * 6gns. weekly, inclusive. 


ONVALESCENCE or Rest? Winter holi- 
day? All those needing warmth and com- 
fort in “ Britain’s Best Winter Climate ” (town 
claim) should write for informative brochure. 
Early enquiry advised (fully booked most last 
winter) 44/6}gns. twin-bed led rooms; £5 18s./ 
£8 single rooms (accordi floor ‘and size). 
All prices inc, gratuities, afternoon tea, fresh 
fruit daily, baths, htg. in bedrooms (cent. htg. 
Slumberlands; h. & c.; two 
Lounges. Bkfst. in bed. No lift. 
Vegetarian. Small, well-appointed, friendly 

pees rec. by readers (references gladly). 
_— 4784. Normanhurst P./Hotel, Sea- 
front it. Leonards, Sussex. Best pos. 3-mile 
m., Opp. covered walk, Nr. Sun Lounge 

rite om ton also London Philharmonic. 


SPECIAL Offer, November! Of interest to 
those who must avoid inland fogs and 
mi: «o Twin-bedded  top-floor.. rooms, 
£31 6d. wkly.; singles £4 14s.*6d.; incl. 
conaaiion as Normanhurst advert above. 


oo House Hotel, Moretonhampstead, 
Devon. A first-class Hotel with 18-hole 
golf course adjoining, set amidst sc¥nic splen- 
dour of Glorious Devon and. éfjoying its 
coveted winter sunshine. The Resident 
Manager will be happy to give details. 
HOMELY Guest House. Cecile Hardwicke, 


Riverside, |. om Devon. Telephone: 
Colaton Raleigh 2 ‘ 























‘ABIAN Society. tions 
FS December 10" — jon of 





pe. t 4 

Got Ae Gh 
treet, Wd. 

X ont » &.W.l Mark 

BIRMINGHAM Borough Labour Party re- 


i. be ae 2 rk 
the direction of the Party Secreta 


: Secretary 
in a Group Scheme. Pg and 
. in fecerdance with the National 
Agreem Dey obtainable 
from }: o Na Paradise St, Birming Birming- 
ham,. 1, to yhow t not 
later than Sa poem tea 19. 1983 1953. 
QFFICIAL "Geass 

—~ fe er 


tion seeks Britiah- bane 








Gaet teens —. *Chrade peefd. . 





. to 

ing full particulars & 

JNSTITUTE of Psychiatry 

om or, i027 white Whitl 

am roman, soe if ey 

secretarial duties with s! wrod. ~ typing: 
uting requi ut succes: 

applicant will be if ‘necessary. Varied 

appointment. Application a. ¢ be be re- 

turned. within seven a 

— A Re ty Mandalay “Hospital, 











EMPLovens requiring 8 4 —— junior 

spely to t to chee! {oon Secretarial € College, 1 1s, 

Dunraven Street, Park Lane, a, ; 

MAYfair 2905. Wa Tel 

) apg qualified eg for ex- 
secretarial 


duties; fe hhasetedee” of c trade advan- 
= but not essential; West End. 5-day 
alternate Canteen 


Saturdays. 5 

re to experience. Box 3662. 
Pr aes Cae comes vouns stuce- 

and figures. 


P=! oP ‘alto Box Ofice Assistant a 
‘San Wee Ret 


tive, Cy. £7. Bur: 














Beers Ae Be 
nett Bureau, 37 Deas Se. ed 








a he by yearly postal 

ay tite ¢ onal . ine, 

47s. 6d 5 oa ), 57s 6d.; Popular Me- 
chanics, 32s 


ry. > Com- 
plete Price 1 dist bree, Thomas Co. (N'S.N.), 
11 Buchanan St., Blackpool. 
ERMAN books in 7 rooms: 
Boundary Rd., NW.8. MAL: 
LBRARIES bought. a! size. che a 
mersmith Bookshop, 6. RIV. 6807. 


WANTE ED: ere ee literature. 
Details please to Box 34: 


Fink 








— 38a 











D®UT SCHE Buech a ! R. & E. 
Steiner, 64 Talgarth Rd. W. 4. FUL.7924, 


FRENCH books, well 3 always wanted. 
Librairie F G. Boulton, 17 
Gillingham St., S.W.1. Vic iss 
TYPING AND Caanera Tous 
MAYFAIR 2070.” Typing/Duplictg. “Miss 
4Vi Padbury’s, 22 South Molton St., W.1. 
JFIRST-cla at Typing serv. Dicta- 
a “hi f Confidential. 
Miss Stone, 446 fe Strona wer me 5984. 


C° ee etc. gf ay o MAL, 2636" 


MES, Arce: # Se 5 TEM. a B30, 























rr of Wight oer House. 

sea ba’ » 23 acres 3 peperved ro 
nadie. “rt. & C., — ht, saaeee sani- 
tation, fresh-water Di 1 
children. } awe rd amp tamp) — S. 
Critchard, Woodside, Wootton, Rade LW. 
UIET Guest House, lovely Cotswold 
Valley. Own produce. 4-6 gns.-Finlayson, 
Steanbridge, Nr. Stroud, Glos. Painswick 2312. 


EW vacancies Country Lng and Hills 

Xmas Festivities. Abinger 
a our Xmas = Country 
house near sea. a comeeenere. Own 


Rroduce, uce/ Terms mod The 
infield Rd., Bexhill, (Ninfield 212.) 


‘THE 5 RR iptompented by Labour 
Pty.) St. Leonards-on-Sea. Hastings 4571. 


OTE Fine Holidays at moderate in- 
clusive terms. Typical Prove: hotel. 
Restaurant with first-class cuisine. 
comforts. Reduced rates Oct. to June. Illust- 
rated brochure: Ermitage, Bandol (Var). 


IENSION Thelia. Pleasant garden, near 
Pantheon. 25s. daily. Reduction for 
meals not - 75 Rue du Cardinal 


Lemoine, Paris S 
GREEK White Tower, 1 Percy St., 
W.1. Rus. 2187. Open till 10 p.m. 





























“A BBEY Secretarial Bureau, 157 Abbey 
House, Victoria St., S.W.1 (ABB 3772). 
First-class typing. Rapid ‘d duplicating (in 
colours), circularising, theses. tes ee etc. 


XPER Nixon, 
E Carmetty, et... ‘ae 9 ‘Amanbers 1520, 


8g ggg gp ng ge report~ 
ing. and express service, 
Please PE ke, BAY. u 786. 
A FIRST-Class 
tarial service. 
Road, N.19. ARC. 1765 
ILDRED Puret—Typeerhine, Theses, 
M Novels, P Film Scripts, Scien 
MSS, ete., copied by intelligen 











/ Typing /Secre- 
eS es 395 rnsey 








ACCOMMODATION VACANT AND 
WANTED 





RIGON House Hotel, Notting Hill Gate, 
40 Pembridge Villas, ‘W.11. ’Phone BAY 
0667. Lux. serv. rooms w. board. Reasonable. 


Ki ows Private Hotel, io West Cromwell j 
S.W FRO. ll cons. 
12s. Reise él. B. & B., ae terms arrgd. 
ESEARCH worker now in Oxford for 1 
year, wishes to let his London flat from 
Monday to Saturday noon to person away at 
week-ends. 2 delightful, well-furnished rooms, 
kitchen, outside bathroom, telephone, linen, 
etc. Self-contained. Converted aaane = ry it” 
mews near Baker Street and a) ne 
References required and given. £2 15s. 
Box 3454. 











YR, Be, Reise rgd. ses Box 3602. 





English & -F transla- 
tions éxpertly carried out. Box 3570. 





FURNSHED = 2 rms., kit., 4gns 
Edith Rd., W.14. Tel. FUL. 3516. 





Wash basins in bedrooms, hot water incl. 


in rent. 6}gns. week. Six months mini- 
mum. Tel. 3696. 


AMIABLE busy tenant wanted for singu- 
larly pleasant ground-floor furn. t. 
Outlook Regent's Park. 4igns. PRI. 3761. 


‘THIRD gin reqd. to share fur. flat. Own 
pham Park, S.W.4. Box 3658. 


CLOSE Belsize Pk.. Tube, buses, nicely 
furn. b/s rm., brkfst., meals opt. Bath. 
Tel. aft. 4, weekends aft. il a.m. PRI. 2403. 


Co: furn. sgle. bed-sit. rm. Cent. htg. 
& c. water; in mod. flat. HAM. 0518. 


-W.2. Spacious well-furn. sgie. bed- sit. 
rm. 45s. All cons. WIL. 1644. 


IGHGATE Woods: beautiful divan-room, 
well-kept house, £3 double, 45s. sgle. 
Refs. exchd. TUDor 8207 after 6 p.m. 


ATTRACTIVE single bed- sitt., cent. htg., 
own tel. ext., use garden, bath, to let in 
quiet flat. HAMps tead 0244. 


MARBLE Arch. Charm. bed-sit. in quiet 
Mews. Bkfst., serv. 3igns. AMB. 6974 


ED-SITTER (basement), warm, comf., 
offered by grad. couple. Good kit. facili- 
ties, bath. 2 weekly. Phone: WES. 


FUt to let, mod., 3 rms., k., bthrm. on 
unfur. 4gns. F. & F. valuation, or 6gns. 
5 min..Sutton Stn. Box 3 


HAMPSTEAD, Eton Road: to let, large 
sitting-room & small bedroom, very well 
furn. with use of kitchen fully equipped. ~y 
recently decorated. Rent £2 15s. incl. li 
cooking gas, const. h. water, el. iron. Garde 
*phone in room. PRI. 0480 after 6.30. 


2 sgle. b/sits., Kens., bus. ladies. . C.h.w., 
gas fire, use k. 47s. 6d. FRO. 6930. 


7c let: s/c furn. flat, ground floor. 2 
rooms, kitchen; bathroom. £3 10s. p.w. 
South Kensington. Box 3576. 


KENSINGTON: Lge. comf. b/s rm. All 
cons. £2 10s. PAR. 8915/Box 3548. 


LARGE sunny bed-sitter, méais by arrange- 
ment, single gentleman. MAI. 9061: 


Us of small furn. house Hampstead Gar- 
den Suburb offered reliable —— exch. 
caretaking, light duties, Box 339 


CHISWICK: Bed-sitting room in ground- 
floor flat, french doors to riverside garden. 
Near Chiswick S.R. Station and 55 bus ter- 
minus. Rent inclusive of all facilities “s 10s. 
weekly. CHiIswick 6884 or Box 3688 


CORNWALL. Picturesque, well- aa cot- 

x ——- furnished until May in re- 
mote fishing village. Comf. furnishings, elec. 
ckg.;.small gdn. Sleep 3. 35s. p.w. Jones, 
The Kiddleywink, Cadgwith, Helston. 


BUNGALOW, W., N.W., S.W., London. 
Garden, garage space/site. CLI. 2458. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


"THES Continental Club for conversation and 
tuition in foreign enananes every Tues- 
day evening from 8 p,m. 15 a. = W.i. 


Enquiries, ring Secrets MEA. 
Dione, P Printers. ot Ke- 
gore, I Pamphlets, eaet apd ing oR 
, etc., 189 Shoreditch High St., 
rte 1. 1. "Phones: Shoreditch 3889/6046. 
AYTONS Wine Merchants suggest you 
write for their latest Wine List. Good 
wines from r bottle. 2a Duke St. 
(Manchester Saq.),_ ll. WEL. 1864/8808. 


YPEWRITERS, —— models, very 
easy terms, brochs. free. Universal Dis- 
tributors, Dept. B.4, 14 Stuart St., Luton. 


HORTHAND in 1 week. Test lesson 2}<. 
stamp. Dutton’s (NS), 93 Gt. Russell 
Street, ondon, C.i. 


SCi0 ot wanted by the 
C.20 of British Institute of Fiction Writ- 

ing Science, Ltd., Regent House, Regent St., 
wv 1.. We negotiate suitable work on a 15% 
of sales basis (no reading fee), unsuitable work 
returned with reasons for rejection. We offer 
also an interesting — iving details and 
fees of our Courses and ticisms, and suc- 
cess letters from students. 


DUREX gloves and alf rubber surgical 
appliances sent on by registered post. 
Send ee our free price list now. H. Fiertag, 
34 Wardour Street, London, W.1. 
REMAKING Bedding. We remake and re- 
cover divans; box springs and mattresses, 
also convert your mattresses into -imterior 
types. Write for- further rs. Heal & 
Son, 196 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1. 
ye Leic. Sq., gs Bos food —— 
eetings. socials, 
avail. for try-outs of plays, cc. wu a ) 
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ENTERTAINMENTS EXHIBITIONS LECTURES AND MEETINGS—continued | n 
IHEATRE Royal, Stratford, Sa MAR. ANYMED Facsimilies &. Turnstile Prints DD'SSEMINATED Sclerosis, The Multiple 
1075S. . Tues.-Fri. 7.45, 6 & 8.30. on show daily, 11 Great Sees, © £4, : 


Sun., November 29, f+ Sa ema only 7.45. 
#3 “The Travellers,” by Ewan MacColl. 


UN bingo (EUS. ag 3 “ The 
Weds ays 7.30, Mems. 
2s. “ae p.a. “egy 2s. 6d.-Ss. 6d. 
TT CCa Theatre Sais (nr. ising: 
ton Town Hail) opening tonight. Fri 
“Crime Passionnel,” by Jean-Paul Sartre 
7.30, Fri. 27, Sat. 28, Sun. 
29 Nov., Fri. 4 oe Dec. 
3s. 6d., 3s. bookable CAN. Si1i after 7. 


JRVING, Sain Sa. WHI. 8657. Evgs 
(ex. Mon) 10.30, Sun. 9.30. ‘“* Sing 
Your Supper” (Second edition), a eapical 
intimate Kevue. Licd. till midn’t. Mems. Ss. 


EVERYMAN. Ham. 1525. Until Nov. 29: 
“The Magnificent Ambersons” (U). 
From Nov. 30: Orson Welles’ “ Citizen 
Kane” (A), Upa’s “ Little Boy Blew” (U). 


ATIONAL Film Theatre. Sth. Bank. 
WAT. 3232. Sat., Nov. 28. Marlene 























Iilustrated carsiogue 1s. post. free. 

> The 5 ewes and_its His- 

ks and Pictures. Exhibition 
7 Albemarle St., 


‘ational | League, 
W.1. Nov. 14-Jan. 16. 71-5 Mon. to Sat., 
T1-8 Thurs. Is. 3d. Catalogue 3s. 6d. : 
WHITECHAPEL Art ie East End 
Academy 1953. Pain rawings and 
Sculpture. Daily 11-6, S ys 2-6. Closed 
Mondays. Adm. free: Nov. 29. 


UNGARIAN Books & Journals, ore | 
Classical and Folk M & Facsimiles 
age 











Histori Literary are on —— 
tion at s Book Gallery, 45. Muse 
Wel. Tecessber 3-31 Aeloved 2 25-27). I Daily 


11-6.30, Sundays 2-5: 


ROMAN ya Busts. Arts Council 
Gallery, 4 James’s Square, S.W.1. 
Open till mens Pe " Weekdays 10-6, Sune. 26 
Admission 1 


IMPE 
Gael 








Fis, 50 South Molton St., An 








Dietrich, Gary Cooper in “‘ Desire” (A) by s’ Choice—19th and 20th Century 
Ernst Lubitsch. 2, 4, 6, 8. Open to public. ; 
DEO ; % , N 29, 7.30. RCADE Gallery, -28 Oid Bond Street. 
PHOS ae teas, NO A\*Vormaism ‘end Realism in Toth Cen. 
= - ist oq aintings. 
Th Irving St., Leic. Sq. 
Pk (WH. fi. 8637). Er. Dec. So, on Sats., Suns. HANOVER.Gallery, 32a St. George Street, 
and Mons. East & West Film Society pre- W.1. Painti Bd Santomaso. Sculp- 


sents Indian Feature Films. Mems. Ss. yr. 


L=EWIsHAM | Film Soc. Lee 7803. Unitarian 
Church, next Central Library. Sat. .» Nov. 
& Sy Ninety Degrees South.” 


TER The Great. ” Thursday, Dec. 3, 
7.30 Peckham Co- F.S. 


p.m., ‘Op. 
(NEW. 7088.) Co-op Hall, Rye Lance, S.E.15. 


LFORD New Era Film Soc. Sun., Nov. 29, 
7.30 p.m. Itford Town Hall. “ Tomorrow’s 
a Wonderful Day” (Israel). “ Soviet 
Whalers,’’ Czech Puppet Film GS 


JNTERN! ATIONAL Friendship hip League 1e 
B. Dance, Sat. lov. 28. 7.30-11. 
oun Hall, Red Lion Square. Tickets 4s. 


LEACuE of Coloured Peoples: Dance at 
cate Empire Society, Craven Street, 
W.C.2,° on .Saturday, Decembe c 5, 7.30 to 
midnight.. Gents. 5s. Ladies 3 Se 6d. 


AUSTRIAN Krampus | Dance. The Anglo- 


Austrian Society invites you to Kensing- 
ton Town Hall (opp. High St., Kensington 
Tube) on Thursday, Dec. 3 at 8 p.m. 
Viennese Cabaret.- Viennese Buffet. Dancing 
till 12.30. ‘Tickets from the Secretary, 139, 
Kensington High Street, W.8. Members 5s.; 
non-members and all tickets at the door 7s 6d. 
Book early. 

BY Uri Arts Ball. Chelsea Town ac 
s Rd., S.W.3 ‘Tues., Dec, 8, 8 
p.m. or fs a.m. Harry Musikant and His 
Band. Cabarct Prizes etc. Fancy Dress optl. 
Tkts. 15s. (incl. buffet) from Sec. Ben Uri - 
Gall., 14 Portman St, W.1. WEL. 300 
ANTIQUES ‘Pair in ‘aid ‘of British Roce 
Sat., Nov. a m. Sun., 
Nov. 29, 10-1, 2-8 p.m., Lansdowne 
Crescent, W.11 (Notting in Gan Holland 




















28, ~ 


Park Stns.) Come & buy attractive Xmas 
presents—china, glass, silver, pewter, prints, 
jewellery, etc. 





CONCERTS 


RAHMS: Concert: Victoria & Albert 
Museum, Sunday, December 6 at 8 p.m. 
Flora Nielsen (mezzo-soprano), William Psim- 
rose (viola), and George Malcolm (piano). 
‘Tickets: Res. 9s.. 6s.; Unres. 3s. from Ibbs 
& Tillett, Ltd. (WEL. 8418) & Usual Agents: 
Concert Night Only at Museum. 


USIC for Voices and Brass. Hindemith 
-aomoranye 2 eb Dunstable, 
Peerson. Orchestra 
(brass section), Marley Calige.¢ Choir, cond. 
P. R. Fricker. All Souls, Langham Place, 
W.1l. Tuesday, December 8, 8 p.m. Adm. 
by programme 2s. 6d., from Morley College, 
61 Westminster Bridge Rd., S.E.1 (Wat. 
6872), or at Church door night of _concert. 


MODERN | Sveqeeny Orchestra. Conduc- 

¢ Dennington. Saturday, Le- 
onder 4 » at Se 30 p.m. Northern Polytech- 
nic, Holloway Road, N.7. Symphony No. 
32, Mozart. The Enchantress, Bliss. Piano 
Concerto No. 1, Ch hopin. yendoline, Cha- 
Urier. Adagio for Strings, Barber. Cap- 
riccio Italien, Tchaikovsky. Frea Harrington, 
Contralto. Natalie Karp, Piano. Reserved 
Seats 2s. to 6s. 


UILDHALL Ensemble. Conductor: Alan 
Barlow. Osian Ellis (Harp); James 
Christie (Cello); Chenil Galleries, Chelsea. 
Thurs. 3, at 8 p.m. A Ceremony of 
Carols (Britten); Fantasia on Chistes Carols 
— Williams); Of a Rose I Sing (Bax); 
s—Traditional and Modern. Harp and 
Gib Solos. Tickets: 5s., 3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 
at Hall, Agee & Ibbs & Tillett, Ltd., 124 
‘Wigmore 


ARA Dolukhanova, Mezzo-soprano, Stalin 
prizewinner, Honoured Artist Armenian 
Republic. Song Recital, Sat., Dec. 5, Z p.m. 
Wigmore Hall. Tickets 10s. 6d. 
5s., 3s. 6d. from Wigmore Hall (WEL. ‘2141 
or from SCR. 




















Watercolours 


‘MABLBOROU GH, 











ture by Marlow Until December 4. 


WiILLiAM oar Paintings. Green & 
Abbott a 35 ‘St George St., W.1. 
Nov. 12-Dec. ; Mon. -Fri. 10-5, Sat. 10-12. 


1c A. ae 17-18 Dover St, W.1. “ The 
Intimate Life of Paul Klee Drawings & 
1908- 1940. Until Dec. 30. 
ly 11-6, closed Sundays. Members free, 
non-members 1s. 
|g eter ad Sees Pavilion. ‘The State 
Ragttemene and King’s Private Apartments 
with ee agen furniture and works of art. 
Open daily 10-S including Sundays. 


BEAUX A oa Gattery La Place, Lon- 
don, W.1 Painting by Francis 
Bacon. First eshitition by "Derrick Greaves. 


YUGOSLAV Medizval Frescoes (replicas). 
Arts we Exhibition. Tate Gallery. 
Open till . Week-days 10-6 (Tues. 
& ‘Thurs. roe 8). Suns. 2-6. Admission. Ils. 


W ELLCOME Historical Medical Museum, 
28. Portman Square, W.1.. Exhibitions: 
Medicine under Three Queens—Elizabeth I, 
Anne, Victotia; Medicine of Aboriginal 
Peopies in the British Commonwealth. Daily 


(Sun. un. exc.) 10-5. Adm. free. 


SPORT in Hungary Exhibition at Park Lane 
House, 45 Park Nov. 23 to Dec. 6 
(mot Dec. 1). Week- days 10-9, Sundays 2-7. 
Aliso fitms. 


























17/18 Old Bond Si., 
W.1. European Masters. Daily 10-5.30. 
Sat. 10-12.30. 
JPSRAELI Journey, Water-Colours by Harry 

Weinberger. Portraits and Other Paintings 
by Bernard Powell. At Walker's Galleries, 
118 New Bond Street, W.1. 


Recent Acquisitions 








OOTH’S: =e VIII: 
Paintings by Wilson, Gainsborough, Van 
Gogh, _Toulouss-Lautrec, Renoir, Modigliani, 
etc. Daily gs al Saturdays 9.30-1. 31, 
Bruton Street, London, W.1. 





[RVING Galleries, Ps Irving St., Leic: Sq. 
Recent painti Denn:s Jamcs~ and 
Hannah Gavert. ~a Tues., | ec. 2. 





LECTURES AND MEETINGS _ 


“the United 
Das Hammarskjold, Clement 
Haroid MacMillan speak. at a 
Association Rally, Royal 
17, 7.30 p.m. Pro- 
amme includes Dramatic Documentary— 
i Way Ahead—the U.N. against War and 
Want, with cast of 300. Tickets Is., 2s. 6d., 
Ss, 7s. 6d-, 10s. 6d. U.N.A., 25 Charles 
Street, W.1. 


Ritcse Calder, Science Editor of News 

Chronicle, on *‘ The Negev as a Challenge 
ta Science and Technology,”. Cora Hotel, 
Upper Woburn PL. W.C.1. Dec. 1, a 
Re. Hon. Lord Sitkin, P.C., in Chair. 
we'c. Ad. 2s. 6d. Mems. Technion Soc. FR sy 


[STITUTE of ea ayy Arts, 17 
Doyer Strect, W.1. Dec. 1, 8.15, Soviet 
Film Director Georgi Alexandrov’s last lecture 
in this country, “Tasks & Aims of Soviet 





Ts Secretary-General of 
Nations, 














Cinema.’”’ Chair: Denis Forman. Advance 
bookings: GRO. 6186. “Dec. 3, 8.15. 
** Modern Indian Painting,” by bc 
Archer. Members 2s. Ni b 3s. 
BELGIAN Institute, 6 Me my Sq., S.W.1. 1. 
Thers., Dec. 3, 6.30 p.m te in 
English by Dr. Enid Stickle, Reader in 


French Literature, hig Oxford. Subject: 
** Arthur Rimbaud and England.’’ Free. 
DENNIS Gray Stoll on kg River am Nome 

of East Bengal ”’ (illus.). Fri., r 
4, 8.15. All welcome, No siecle London 
Branch, Indian Institute of Culture, 62 
Queens Gardens, W.2 


A LEADER of African People gives the 
African’s point of view. Walter Sisulu, 














Society, r 
S.W.1, hold its inaugural m on 
Wed., 2, at &~p.m. at the 
Galteries, Town: Hall, King’s Rd., 
pa All to attend please write 
o Secretary. 


De J. Bierer, “‘ Problems of Social Psy- 
chiatry,” New Generation - G of 
Hampstead Page | Sore Stanfield House, 
Tube. Monday, Comber 30, at $ pum. 


ee The Next Dev t 

R bes ag Hintnpetend 

Society, 783 Finchley Ri Regal Cin 
So Now 28,713 pas 


2c. Election 
dgware 


challenged Eden (Cons.) & ss 
oppose. Free. Socialist uk of Gt. Britain. 
ATE Sun. Nov. 4 p.m. WAS U. 
Youth Support Prese te of sve 
nit. dan e 
Government 13 Chelsea Emb. 3. 


Oe of London. A igaae ure on 
“ Thi Without Words” will be 
given by essor Otto Koehler (Freiburg) 
=3 5.30 p.m. on December 8 at University 


Coley? (epee (Spsecany : te). Gower Street, 
free. without ticket. 


ENTRAL = Fabian Soc., Wed., 

Dec, 2. H. D. Hughes, Principal of 
Ruskin College: * bs —e > to 
the University ” louse, 
730° * Vithtors Os. 


St., W.1, 
ovine Doctors M. rirt Kazantseva 
lov. 30, 
8. 


Tlina 
ediatrics in the U.S.S 
yd the medical profession), Mon., 

y Bg S.C.R., 14 Renengian Sq., W 
A 3s. oe al & S.C.R. 2s.). 

.C.R., 14 Kensington -» W.8. Please 
send s.a.e. and cash with all orders. 


ANCELLED S.C.R. Events: Dec. 3, 
™ Physics lect.: Dec. 6, Book Club Conf. 


“ “ SOVIET Education.” G. P. Bessedin. 

Questions & Answefs. Fri., Dec. 4, 7.30 
pm. S.C.R., 14 Kensington Sa., W.8. Adm. 
Is. 6d. (students & S.C 


OVIET Artists. Reception Thurs., Dec. 3, 

7.30 p.m ~Porchester Hall, W.2. Tickets 

(S.C.R. members only) eg 6d., from S.C.R., 
14 Kensington Sq., 


OVIET Mee Sons juestions 
& answers. For music students & 
teachers & peeronctanes musicians. Wed., Dec. 
2, 3 p.m. or ee ay Sq., W.8. 

Adm. 3s. ankions & S.C.R. 2s.). 
Theatre Royal, 


BRAZTSOV ets, 
Bg A hg Ss., 


Stratford, W 
3s. 6d., 2s. 6d., 2s. Arranged by 


S.C.R. 
Tickets from Theatre only (MAR. 1075). 


BRAZTSOV at S.C.R., Dec. 2, cancelled. 
Please apply for return of money. for 
tickets _ bought. 


“ “EERUCATIONAL Psychology 
-R.” Dr. Brian Kirman, Tues., 
Dec. Y: ; 30 p.m. Institute of Education, 
Malet St., W.C.1. Arceaget 7,5 S.C.R. Adm. 
1s. 6d. (students & S.C.R. 
RT Collecting in the Bane ” A lecture 
PED MAS the Seal E. H, J. Gom- 
brich, Ph.D. for St Bg ers eg Public 
Libraries, at Stern Hall i, our Place, 
thie » on Monday, New 30, at 8 p.m. 
Admission free. 


Bs Argument for Collateral Maritat Union 
if wanted, for both sexes after 7 years 
wed, with graphs and ‘diagrams. Edward A. 
Wilson, Non-Register. Hall, 
4a Inverness Place, W.2. Mon., Dec. 7, 7.30. 
Collection. Bayswater (Circle), Queensway 
(Central) 1 min. No further f notice, 


1. L. BURNET: “Force and International 
Order.”’ At Ethical Church, 4a Inver- 
ness Place, W.2. Sun.. Nov. 29, 6.30 p.m. 


Shaw Soc. present “Scraps & Shavings 4 
pooh Brahms-Simon &c.), Nat. Book 
League, 7 Albemarle St. Dec. 7, 7 p.m. “Is. 6d. 


Fens Linguists’ ey 20 Grosvenor Place, 
Dec. 5, at 6 p.m. Mr. Geoffrey 
Blosk a “The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari.’’ 


PERSONALIST Group. Baroness Von der 
Heydt on “ Priest and Psychologist—Can 
a Soe * .Tues., Dec. 1; Conway 


CONWAY. Siaciea Circle, South Place 
Ethical Sogiety, Sawer Hall, Red Lion 
Sq., W.C.1. Weekly discussion in the Library 
on "Tuesday, at 7 p.m., Dec. 1. Dr. stace 
esser, “* Psychology and Punish- 
ment.” Admission "free. Collection. Junior Dis- 
cussion Group, 7.15 p.m., Friday, 
Humphrey tkins, = Revision of the United 
Nations arter.” 
SoutH Place Ethical Society, ‘Conway Hall, 
Red Lion Sq., W.C.1. Sunda 
Fea il Py ae Nov. 29, Archibald 
“The Problem of 
ees.” x after lecture. Admission 
fee. “Chamber Concert 6.30. Adm. Is. 6d. 
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S. CROSSMAN, M.P.,. — the lane 
‘- the Fabian Autumn 
—a December 1, 7.15 a 


Westminster 
Dereioudl St., S.W.1, and at door, 





2 ae cae "—the work of. Ee 


fi 


and secretary, 
fe. A peer feces (Dec. 20, ae 


articulars mere aweett eit Bociety, Tufton 
Strect, S.W.1. 





BUDPHISM. Te last of three lecture lec se 
the Western : 
Onder at Friends Hie, B Euston Rd., commences—-«_ 


7.30, Fri., “Is Buddhism. the’ 
Answer? ”” Engs. to BM / Sangha, W.C.1. 


Phen al = ah Pl machine shorthand) 





- 
34} 
i 
if 





and progres 
ies for work es good 
tion and status. d for trained ‘steno« 
y. Write for . 
Cine 





ARLBOROUGH Gate Secretarial C 
62 Bayswater Rd., W.2. Tet. Pad. 33 


Director: H. R. Light, B.Sc., ne Ta Com 2 
prehensive training for le secre’ 
——— for students of good 


& 
educa ts -aomeae Prospectus" 


on on. application te- 


Ath ee sad secretarial train- 
moot posts at St Godric’s eres 
tarial Bt Arkwright Road, N.W.3 
OMPLETE Secretarial Training: =e 
shorter ~courses for graduates or older . 
students at Davies’s, White Lodge, 2 Addisom 
Rd., W.14. Telephone: PARK 4455: 


gg eb 2 — 
nisoths), refresher (3 ae 
ern Polytechnic, Prince of W: 
don, N.W. Gulliver Pe 














and School of 

63 Oxford St., W.1. 
Tel. Gerrard 8531-2. All Foreign Languages 
taught in day and se pe | classes, or private 
lessons; beginners: and Intensive: ~ 











ye 


and higher secretaria® .«o +9 
nga wile otal 

remunera+ * 9 
see 


ay 


FS 


pectus of day wr alanny or for «> 
demonstration. ee See 229/238 > 4 
High Holborn, W.C.1. Tel.: HOLborn 9162, 


mS 


Pe 

; 

a 
ts - & 
orth-West~ | ~~ 
, Lon- © 


Daily Classes in. English preparation for~; 
Cambridge Univ. Certificate. Short or Long: : 
Courses. - Enrolment. daily. eatpocen free. > 
FOREIGN: ina. Coaching at all 
standards daily 9 a.m.-9 Bis 
Schools for ¢s, 20/21, Princes Street, 
er Sq., W.1. MAY. 2120. 
XTERNAL Seodeane’ Planni Course: - 
Jan. 1-3 at Braziers,. Ipsden, Send * 


card for details and programme. 
TAL tuition for Gen. Cert. of Educn. 





grees; — 


s arker; LL.D. 
Po vt VH9?, Wokey Hall, Gator ist 1894). 


EBREW especial. ned Box s . ual,» 
teacher, formerly L.. Box 20 2% 


EX22et Tuition ‘in 


Ears of Panafoue playing “T Paria Ls BAY. eat 


_ lessons teacher with high rs 
fic., pupil of Kodaly. Reas. 


Tock. typing and/or Pitman’s Shorthand. 
Private tuition. AYswater 1786. 
| cay eee yews Lagensi bg rece see of. 


ers & © 
shisieedl pom hy EUS. 3466, = 
UCH-TYPEWRITING in = private 
lessons. Peggy Sutton: FLA. 7967 p.m. 
SCHOOLS 


x as p meee 39 Alb; Aber- 
- y school fag Se “and 
5-13. “ey ES... a 


"John an, M.A., 
Allan, M.A., John Mackie. 
YCHWOOD Girls’ School. Oxford, 10 10 
cal and’ age; small fore cacet 
cult an — 
— Prin pals, Mise M i 
. M.A., Mit id 'M. Snodgrass, M.A. 












































Gen., African Nat. Congress, S. Africa. Dancing Week-end a CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS, 3s. ‘6a, 
RIDAY, Dec. m., Arts Council, 4 Sis Sir Leslie Plummer, M.P. Fri., Dec, a 4, SeAge Braziers, Ipsden, Oxon, Dec. me: ) aren (average 6 words). Box oS tae 
St. James’s sa’, S. 1. AGMC. pre- Fond ‘fo olborn Hall, Gray’s — S AMI at Caxton aa = date ble. Great Turnstile. London, © 
fag Saecners Saat ong Ilse beg — be TED African tS a a James’s) i. Nowa ge 1 Wc. ‘ol 8471 
in Works by Hartmann, Reutter, Ury, Henze UN Lodge eosophists : Lecvenes a Happens Man — as | 
Tickets 3s. at door. Bere Suns. 7 p.m., 62 Queen’s s Gdns., W.2. Death? ” All welcome. More Classified Adverts. on Pages 698 and 
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